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You Get the BEST 
From FOUR Great | 
Whiskey States* | , oe 
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BEST for RICHNESS BEST for BOUQUET 


The Bluegrass State As a great tenor 
Contributes deep, rich Gives a song brilliance 
Notes to Schenley’s Maryland whiskey 
Four-state taste quartet Gives Schenley bouquet 
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BEST for SMOOTHNESS — BEST for BODY 

















Indiana’s finest whiskey The sturdy character | 
Gives smooth, mellow Of Pennsylvania’s ni 
“Baritone” quality to Best whiskey carries e: 
Schenley’s liquid lyrics The Schenley melody g 
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THINK OF A QUARTET made up of the four greatest voices in 
* Blended with Specially Distilled opera. That will help describe this Schenley blend of great 


, — whiskies ... a rich, round fullness of quality no single straight 
Neutral Grain Spirits Aig sas Schenley whiskey can give, yet with light-bodied mildness too. Only 


Blends Give You Perfect MILDNESS. Schenley has the rare reserve stocks, and the matchless blend- 
ing skill, to achieve this perfect symphony of whiskey flavor. 








Teal Gourd lo SCHENLEY 135.835.1502 
FOUR STATES TO MAKE 
Schenley Black Label 67% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Schenley Red Label 72%% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. 
BLENDED WHISKEY. Copyright 1941, Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 
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To men who want to get 
the most out of life 


F you're around 40, you're lucky! If 
you're younger, so much the better. 
You can have a steady monthly income 
guaranteed to you for life starting when 
you reach 55—an income that most men 
that age couldn’t possibly afford! 

By starting now on this simple, defi- 
nite Plan, and putting in something 
each year, you make it easy to get a 
guaranteed monthly income for life 
when you retire. 


$1800 a year 
beginning at age 55 
Suppose you are 40 now and you qual- 
ify for the following Plan paying $150 
a month at age 55. Here is what your 
Plan will provide: 





How a Man of 40 





Can Retire in 15 Years 


1. A check for $150 when you reach 55 
and a check for $150 every month there- 
after for the rest of your life. 


2. A life income for your wife if you 
die before retirement age. 


3. Amonthly disability income for youre 
self if, before age 55, total disability 
stops your earning power for six months 
or more. 


Best of all, the Plan is guaranteed by 
a company with over half a billion dol- 
lars of insurance in force. If you want 
to retire some day, and are willing to 
lay aside a portion of your income 
every month, you can have freedom 
from money worries. You can have all 
the joys of recreation or travel at the 
time when every man wants them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 
40. You may be older or younger. The 
income is not limited to $150 a month. 


It can be more or less. And you can 
retire at age 55, 60, 65 or 70. Similar 
Plans are available to women. 

What does it cost? We can tell you 
the exact cost as soon as we know your 
present age, how much income you 
want and how soon you plan to retire. 


Send for free booklet 


Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will re- 
ceive, by mail and without obligation, 
a booklet which tells about the Phoenix 
Mutual Plan and how to qualify for it. 
This booklet explains how to get a life 
income of $10 to $200 a month or 
more, starting at age 55, 60, 65 or 70. 
Explains how the Plan can be fitted to 
your own needs. Shows how the Plan 
protects you against emergencies. Don’t 
delay. Don’t put it off. Send the coupon 
for your copy now. 


COPYRIGHT 1941, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
505 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, your 32- 


fete page illustrated book showing how to get a guaranteed 
ESTABLISHED 1658 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


income for life, beginning at age 55, 60, 65 or 70. 
Name 





Retirement Income Plan 


Date of Birth 
Business Address 
Home Address. 


























MAKING AVIATION HISTORY 


There’s a quick beat in all our hearts for the members of the U. S. Army 
Air Corps. Their wings speed them in their watch over-American skies in 
miracle time—the nation’s modern Minute Men. Among the Air Corps’ 
most advanced aircraft is our Bell Airacobra—the world’s only single en- 
gine fighter carrying an armor-piercing cannon. Bell Aircraft has grown to 
10,000 loyal employees in meeting the urgent need for Airacobras. Master- 
fully trained in the important tasks of volume aircraft production, each 
Bell worker now joins in a faithful pledge that the U. S. Army Air Corps 
shall be proud of the job that’s being done in producing Bell Airacobras. 





© Bell Aircraft Corporation, Buffalo and Niagara Falls, N. Y¥e 
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LETTERS 


Thanks From Mr. Ennis 


In the Feb. 19, 1940, issue of News 
WEEK, you graciously published my invita- 
tion to all members of the Booth-Mc- 
Cleary and Ennis-Barkdull families resid- 
ing any place in the world to write to me 
for the purpose of tracing my family trees. 
The response to your kind and generous 
act was overwhelming. I was _ literally 
snowed under with replies from far and 
wide, one coming from a gentleman who 
“chanced on a copy of NEWSWEEK while 
in the middle of the Venezuelan Jlanos 
miles from anywhere,” to employ his 
words. 

I have been unable to reply to all my 
correspondents. But I am very grateful to 
Newsweek for publishing my letter and 
to those who replied. 

EDWIN SMITHSON ENNIS 

Minneapolis, Minn. 








Rides for Soldiers 


In the not too distant past we have 
heard a good deal about helping to build 
up the morale of our soldiers. Some writers 
have even gone so far as to suggest that 
motorists can help to make soldiers on 
leave feel that they are appreciated by the 
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Fluid Drive and Vacamatic Transmission 





GET MODERN DESIGN ! 






































WZ a Hunde. .and it’s Chrysler’s 


greatest engineerin 
finest 


GET MODERN DESIGN .. . buy a Chrysler with Fluid 
Drive and Vacamatic transmission! 


There’s no premium on modern design in a Chrys- 
ler. Modern engineering costs no more than out- 
dated engineering. A beautiful car requires no more 
vital material than a drab car. 


Thanks to Chrysler pioneering, there are more 
than two billion miles of owner satisfaction behind 
Chrysler Fluid Drive today! 


x 


g and Chrysler’s 
quality achievement. 


Why shift gears... when 
you can Fluid Drive in a 
Chrysler? There’s a thrill in 
Fluid Driving —ease, smooth- 
ness, comfort—you can’t get 
in any other way. 


There’s economy, too, for 
this modern drive automatically adjusts power ratios 
to your needs... lets you cruise on a fraction of total 
horsepower . . . actually gets more power per gallon 
from the new, more powerful Spitfire engines. 


Do you know modern design at first hand? Chrysler 
dealers are eager to give you the experience... at 
the wheel of a beautiful new Chrysler! 


* Tune in Major Bowes, C. B. S., Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P.M., E.S.T. 


“THE BEAUTIFUL NEW CARYSLER f 
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@ Incomparable in smoothness, 


Fleischmann’s Gin can’t be dupli- 
cated! And its superb quality is as- 
sured by the longest experience in 


distilling gin for the American taste! 


Wher 
Character COUR 


Theschnanni 
r|SCHMAN 
cin 


A Pedigreed Gin for Prize-Winning Drinks 
Distilled from American grain « 90 Proof. 





The Fleischmann Distilling Corporation 
Peekskill, N.Y. 
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mere gesture of offering them rides at every | 


possible opportunity. 

Might it not be a good idea for a gas- 
oline company to sponsor a small wind- 
shield sticker of some sort that could be 
carefully distributed by their station op- 
erators to car owners who would always, if 
not crowded, stop for a man in uniform? 
Soldiers would recognize a friendly driver 
by the sticker. The stickers might even be 
distributed by the soldiers themselves, each 
man thanking his benefactor by awarding 
him with a windshield marker. This would 





show that the driver was willing to do his | 


bit, however small, for defense and _ it 
would also tell another soldier that here 
was a friend driving up. 
Too many drivers with passenger space 
are passing our soldiers on the roads. 
DAVID R. KIBBY 
Dedham Community Association, Inc. 
Dedham, Mass. 





More Fun With Figures 


Here’s another “Fun With Figures” ex- | 
ample for your readers (NEWSWEEK, Sept. | 


29 and Oct. 20). This was explained to me 


years ago and I have always remembered | 


it. 

Take any three figures—no two alike— 
reverse these three figures and subtract 
the small sum from the larger one—then 
reverse this answer—and add the last two 
rows and the answer is always the same— 
1089. 

Here’s an example of it: 

973 
—379 





594 
+495 





1089 
; RALPH H. WOODHULL 
Bridgeport, Conn: 





Rhumba Rumbles 


In your issue of Oct. 13, under Music, 
you have a moronic blast about Rhumba, 
Conga, its exponents, etc., with pictures of 
the “Rhumba King” and his wife. This sort 
of stuff is all right for pulp magazines, but 
I should think a dignified publication, such 
as I have thought yours to be hitherto, 
would refrain from catering to the lowest 





depths of musical art, and in a manner | 


‘ ti blicity article f | By 
ERR e genmeny wits tore ane utive offices, Newsweek Building, Broadway & 


ocrity. 
SHAFTER HOWARD 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Thank you for that nice piece about 
Xavier Cugat and his rhumba band. We low- 
brows who like popular music and want to 
know about the men who make it appre- 
ciate the fact that you give it some space, 
yet keep us up-to-date on classical stuff, 
too. 


Chicago, Il. 


WILLIAM AYRES 
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WE'RE 


— scores of shipyards 
along American coasts is 
being launched the “Bridge of 
Ships” so vital to our defense. 
And the hulls are going into the 
water at record speed because 
these ships are being put to- 
gether with modern methods. 


MODERN MASS PRODUCTION 
makes it possible to fabricate the 
parts in various mills all over the 
country with the efficiency that 
comes of specialization. 


MODERN MASS TRANSPORTA- 
TION by rail makes it possible to 
schedule deliveries so that the 


ASSOCIATION OF 
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SHIPPING SHIPS 


parts arrive just as they are 
needed. This shipping precision 
has another advantage—it enables 
each car to do more work. Cars 
are used only for transportation 
— never for storage. 


Through carefully planned co- 
operation with government de- 
partments and shippers, the rail- 
roads are taking on one extra job 
after another and still are keep- 











BY RAIL 


ing everything moving right on 
schedule. No other form of trans- 
portation could come close to 
handling so great a job so 
smoothly, so economically. 


America can look to its railroads 
with full confidence, for they are 
keeping abreast of all demands 
and are preparing to meet future 
needs of peacetime commerce 
and national defense. 


SEE AMERICA BY RAILROAD—SPECIAL 
RATES FOR GRAND CIRCLE TOURS... 


Ask your local ticket agent! 





AMERICAN RAILROADS WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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TOTAL WAR 
here, too / 


E ARE PLEDGED to the total defeat 


of the forces which threaten our 


safety. No half-way effort will do. EVERY plant, 


EVERY business has a responsibility to meet. 

Standing in the way is the threat of employee ill- 
ness—avoidable loss of production. We must wage 
total war on contagion, prevent the spread of colds, 
influenza, trench mouth and other communicable ills. 
This winter must be epidemic-free...in the national 
interest. 

To factory managers and business men everywhere 
we urge the necessity of a critical appraisal of sanita- 
tion at the drinking place. Lips must never touch 
where lips have touched before. Cold water will not 
wash away germ contamination. 

DIXIE CUPS, used but once and then destroyed, 


are the increasingly popular solution to the problem. 


* 
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DIAIE!CUPS 


“It tastes better when you kNow the cup is clean.” 





PRODUCT OF DIXIE-VORTEX COMPANY, EASTON, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., TORONTO, CAN. 
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BUY U.S. DEFENSE BONDS 
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TRANSITION 


Born: To Joe DiMaggio, New York 
Yankee slugging outfielder, and the former 
Dorothy Arnold, who was a stage and 

















Acme 


Mr. and Mrs. DiMaggio 


screen actress until she married basebail’s 
Jolting Joe, a 7-pound 11-ounce son, in 
New York City, Oct. 23. They were mar- 
ried Nov. 19, 19389 . ... To George Jessel, 
stage and radio comedian, and the former 
Lois Andrews, ex-Broadway showgirl, a 
7-pound daughter, in Hollywood, Calif, 
Oct. 22. They were married in April 19146, 
when Jessel was 42 and Miss Andrews was 
16. 





Marriep: Dr. J. Lossing Buck, former 
husband of the author Pearl Buck, and 
Chang Lo-mei, his Chinese secretary, in 
Chungking, Oct. 23. Dr. Buck, who was (i- 
vorced from Miss Buck in 1935, is an ex- 
pert on Far Eastern agricultural economy 

. Jed Harris, Broadway producer of 
such hits as “The Front Page” and “Our 
Town,” and Louise Platt, stage and screen 
actress, in Juarez, Mexico, Oct. 20. This is 
Harris’ second marriage, and the bride’s 
first . . . Rosalind Russell, film star, and 
Frederick Brisson, Holly- 
wood. actors’ agent, at 
the Mission Santa Ynez 
in Solvang, Calif., Oct. 
25. Brisson, whose real 
name is Ejner Pedersen, 
is the son of the famous 
Danish actor Carl Bris- . Acme 
son. Miss Russell 





Diep: Frank Taberski, 52, the world’s 
pocket-billiards champion off and on from 
1916 until 1929, after a long illness, in 
Schenectady, N.Y., Oct. 23... . Joseph 
B. (Smoky Joe) Martin, 79, for 10- 
odd years one of New York City’s most 
fearless and colorful fire fighters, of uremic 
poisoning, in Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 25. A 
rookie fireman at 22, Smoky Joe fouglit 
fires in Manhattan until he was 68 and 
was retired against his will as assistant 
chief—with the reputation of having al- 
ways “caught his fire early and hit it 
hard” .. . Dr. Shailer Mathews, 78, head 
of the University of Chicago Divinity 
School from 1908 until 1933 and its dean 
emeritus since then, of a stroke in Chicago, 
Ill., Oct. 23. Dr. Mathews was also well 
known as an author on theological subjects. 
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Yesterday’s Insurance 


may not fit 


N THIS national emergency, busi- 

ness conditions are changing so fast 
that insurance which gave ample cover- 
age when the policy was written may be 
dangerously inadequate now. The essen- 
tial features of your own insurance may 
need prompt revision. 


Has your insurance kept pace? 


There is only one way to be certain. 
Have your whole insurance set-up 
studied by an agent who knows you, un- 
derstands your situation and 1s backed 
and supported by men trained to pro- 
vide adequate protection for the risks 
of loss in any business or industry. After 
such a study, a Hartford agent can 
recommend a flexible plan of insurance 
protection that will protect you against 
today’s ever-changing risks. 


The NEW way of buying insurance 


Going at the complex problem of in- 
surance in this business-like way (as 
opposed to just ‘‘taking out’’ policies) 


Ever since 1810, ‘‘Hartford’’ 
on a policy has meant a 
sure promise to pay losses. 


.| Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


in TODAY’S emergency! 


has been called the NEW way of buy- 
ing insurance. It devotes particular at- 
tention to any hazards which may result 


‘in large losses. 


Security and Service 
Through 131 years—through disasters, 
conflagrations, depressions and wars— 
the Hartford has proven its willingness 
and ability to meet every obligation. 
There are Hartford agents in all the 
+8 states, Hawaii and Canada to help 
you protect your business against every 
risk of financial loss—and to give you 
prompt service at all times. 
To reach a Hartford agent 

Call Western Union or Canadian 
National Telegraphs— and ask for the 
name and address of the nearest Hart- 
ford agent. He’sa local man who knows 
your local conditions — who is thor- 
oughly qualified to help you protect 
your business in these trying times. 
Call him today —or talk things over 
with your insurance broker. 





Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY 


EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT 


LiFE 
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YOU CAN'T SLEEP 
when you really 






count sheep 


Ever try to count sheep as if your living depended 
on it? Then you know that a memory-count is hope- 
less ...that a pencil and paper tally is too siow and 
inaccurate. And the second your eye wanders, 
you're lost. 

But how to keep your eye on the sheep. . . and 
count accurately at the same time? Well, stockmen 
use a Veeder - Root Counting Device that fits the 
hand, slips a ring on the middle finger, and puts a 
plunger-lever under the thumb. You run your eye 
over the sheep, and for each nose you count, press 
the thumb-lever once. Your eye doesn’t wander. 
And when the count is completed, you can read the 





accurate total right on the face of the counter. 
These Hand -Tally Counters have an infinity of 
uses, for counting anything to which you can’t at- 
tach mechanical or electrical counters. So you see 
there is no exaggeration to the statement that: 
**Veeder-Root Devices Count Everything on Earth’’. 


pee this page, December 1: How Veeder-Root 
helps the King in his Counting House 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 


Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Conn. © Offices in Principal Cities 
Throughout the World 


IN ENGLAND, VEEDER-ROOT LIMITED, CROYDON, SURREY «+ IN CANADA, VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL, P. 0. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





os 


Washington Trends 


Bhsee’s sound basis for the reports that 
non-defense manufacturing has only begun 
to suffer; the trend of predominant Wash- 
ington thought is toward forcing immense- 
ly more conversion of industry to defense 
work, regardless of effects on normal busi- 
ness . . . Nelson, as SPAB chief, is now 
getting full Presidential support and is 
forging ahead with sweeping plans to 
boost production . . . Congress is tend- 
ing toward taking a succession of three- 
day recesses from mid-November to Jan. 
1, which means price-control and other vi- 
tal legislation will be delayed until next 
year . . . Really important U.S. aid has 
now begun to flow to China; it includes 
large quantities of fighter planes. 


Roosevelt-Stalin Letter 


Here are the simple facts behind the 
great “mystery” of how the Germans pub- 
lished a copy of Roosevelt’s letter to Stalin 
before it was officially released: The letter 
was sent by air to London for W. Averell 
Harriman to take with him to Moscow. 
Because it arrived after Harriman’s de- 
parture, it was radioed to him in Moscow. 
Simple “open code” was used. (It would 
be risky to send in secret code a statement 
which is to be publicized and which would 
hence give outsiders a key for breaking 
the code.) The Germans merely inter- 
cepted the radio message and deciphered 
the simple code in short order. 


National Notes 


The reports that Lord Halifax is about 
to be displaced as British Ambassador 
here are untrue; though he is unpopular 
with Liberals, his influence in the Conserv- 
ative party is vital to Churchill. The Brit- 
ish Government has already made arrange- 
ments for him to tour the Midwest in 
February .. . To protect F.D.R.’s safety 
during his Mayflower Hotel speech Mon- 
day, the Secret Service fingerprinted all 
hotel personnel concerned with the ban- 
quet. It found three waiters, one butcher, 
and one steward to be aliens who illegally 
entered the U.S. All were taken and held 
for investigation .. . F. D. R.’s Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice, headed by 
Mark Ethridge, is now investigating anti- 
Negro setups in labor unions, with the 


AFL’s international machinists’ union first 
on the list .. . CIO heads are getting ready 
to move against current Ku Klux Klan 
infiltration into their unions. Thomas of 
the Auto Workers is gathering material for 
a public blast against the KKK tactics. 


U.S. and War 


The biggest subsurface news today is 
that U.S. officialdom is beginning to talk 
bluntly, if reluctantly, of all-out war “a 
year or so from now.” The British, for the 
first time, are telling Washington frankly 
that they think this will be necessary by 
1943 if Hitler is to be really beaten. They 
speak particularly of an AEF moving up 
through Africa to open up a new front. 
Coolheaded Washington officials still hope 
continued Russian resistance plus in- 
creased short-of-war aid will turn the tide. 
But, despite this hope, their private talk 
deals increasingly with the “probability” 
that the U.S. must face the successive 
issues of really full-scale naval war against 
the Axis, then sending an air force to aid 
the Allies, and finally shipping an AEF 
abroad. 


Scientific Defense 


Without fanfare, American scientists, 
particularly physicists, have been mobi- 
lized to an amazing degree in the last few 
months. Today, the U.S. Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development is direct- 
ing special defense research work, on ei- 
ther a full- or part-time basis, by more 
than 1,000 university scientists plus 1,000 
taken from private industry. They are 
working under some 500 defense contracts 
let to various universities and private re- 
search concerns. The committee now has 
scores of new developments being tested 
by the Army and Navy. Incidentally, com- 
mittee heads, who freely exchange infor- 
mation on new developments with the 
British, say the latter have already out- 
stripped vaunted German scientists in de- 
veloping complex new apparatus for war 
use. 


New Housing Board 

As an outgrowth of a study made by 
Judge Sam Rosenman, F.D.R.’s long-time 
adviser, a new over-all agency to coordi- 
nate defense housing is in the offing. It 
will probably have a_board-and-director 
setup like the SPAB, which also grew out 
of a Rosenman study, and will be charged 
with integrating the defense housing work 
of the Navy, FWA, FSA, USHA, DHC, 
and FHA. Defense Housing Coordinator 
Palmer was originally supposed to bring 
some order out of this jumble but hasn’t 


achieved notable success. Incidentally, 
Palmer is credited with a bit of neat strat- 
egy in naming Mrs. Rosenman, a housing 
expert in her own right, as one of his aides 
at about the time Judge Rosenman’s study 
started. 


Submarine Policy 


Despite official silence on the subject 
(even after the Greer and Kearny inci- 
dents), there is now no doubt the U.S. 
Navy has had its destroyers aggressively 
pursuing and depth-bombing German 
U-boats. No announcement is made be- 
cause the Navy conforms to Britain’s pol- 
icy of keeping Germany in suspense and 
because it rarely knows positively whether 
a submarine has been sunk. However, a 
number of U.S. destroyer commanders 
have already reported that they believed 
they had scored hits. 


rr * bs 
Trivia 

Three N.Y. publishers have been bid- 
ding for a book ex-Assistant Secretary of 
War Louis Johnson has written dealing 
with conflicts within the War Department; 
he’s reluctant to have it published at this 
time . . . Margaret Leech’s “Reveille in 
Washington” is now the favorite book of 
War Department officials; its description 
of the department’s complete inefficiency 
during the Civil War makes present criti- 
cism of the department seem petty ... 
The FBI, through a mix-up of names, re- 
cently spent some time mistakenly inves- 
tigating Mrs. James Helm, social secretary 
to Mrs. Roosevelt for eight years and once 
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson’s secretary and 
companion. 





Trends Abroad 


© eniens to published reports, no im- 
portant British expeditionary force has 
landed at Archangel and none is con- 
templated .. . A Hitler invasion of the 
Iberian Peninsula this winter is again con- 
sidered possible (though not probable) ; 
diplomats in Lisbon are now talking about 
Nazi occupation of Portugal by spring .. . 
Official reports confirm rumors that typhus 
is reaching epidemic proportions in several 
Spanish cities . . . Best available informa- 
tion is that British shipping losses are 
again becoming heavy and may soon reach 
severe proportions. 


Free Austrian Government? 


Britain may soon recognize a Free Aus- 
trian Government. Through intelligence 
agents, London has lately been receiving 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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many more reports of unrest in Austria 
(Periscope, Sept. 29) . Indications are that 
anti-Nazi feeling there is now reaching 
proportions comparable with that in more 
recently occupied countries, although the 
Germans so far have managed to keep 
news of it well censored. London’s idea 
now is to recognize an Austrian Govern- 
ment, then aid it in organizing the dissi- 
dent elements within the country. 


Pope’s War Stand 


Best indications now are that Pope 
Pius, while strongly pro-Ally in his feel- 
ings on the war, isn’t ready to take a 
stronger anti-Nazi stand (which Myron 
Taylor was seeking) unléss Britain makes 
new concessions to Catholic opinion. The 
Pope’s chief concern is what he considers 
Britain’s leftward trend. He feels that 
only the military character of the Anglo- 
Russian alliance should be emphasized 
and that Britain should not direct its 
European political appeal so much toward 
left-wing elements. He does not want 
Britain to oppose his policy for unoccu- 
pied France, which looks toward restora- 
tion of the monarchy. He also would like 
to be sure that Britain does not support 
anti-Franco elements in Spain or do any- 
thing to alienate predominantly Catholic 
Portugal. 


British Cabinet Switch 


Those close to Churchill say he has no 
intention whatever of yielding to the pop- 
ular clamor for invading the Continent: he 
knows it would be foolhardy now. The 
furor will not endanger Churchill’s own 
position. However, if pressure continues to 
grow, he is likely to feel forced to make a 
change in the British War Cabinet to sat- 
isfy the yowlers. Good guess: Sir Kingsley 
Wood, Chancellor of the Exchequer, will 
be ousted and replaced by someone with 
less of a Tory-appeaser reputation. 


War Prisoner Food 


At least one food shipment will shortly 
go from the U.S. to Germany to help feed 
the 1,250,000 poorly fed French war pris- 
oners there. After several weeks of un- 
publicized negotiations in Washington, 
Vichy has arranged for one shipment of 
canned beef. The British have agreed to 
grant a navicert, even though French 
prisoners are at forced labor which con- 
tributes to Germany’s war effort. Distri- 
bution of the food will be under Red 
Cross supervision, and inspectors will ac- 
company the shipment all the way to be 


sure it reaches the prisoners. Vichy is still 


trying to arrange for regular monthly ship- 
ments. 


Hungary’s Fears 

Observers just back from Hungary re- 
port a growing public and press demand 
that the government keep the greater por- 


tion of the Hungarian Army at home. 
There is genuine disturbance over the 
sending of additional “replacements” to 
the Russian front and a fear that, as in 
1918, Hungary may be too weak to de- 
fend herself against her neighbors after 
the war. Surprisingly enough, newspaper 
editors are clearly implying their belief 
that Germany may well be either defeated 
or else too exhausted to dictate the post- 
war Central European division of spoils. 


Foreign Notes 


According to authentic information, the 
real reason Kobe (Japan) is now closed to 
foreign shipping is that it has been se- 
cretly mined—in violation of international 
law, which requires public notice of such 
action .. . By dialing a single phone num- 
ber in Mexico City, it’s now possible to 
learn what movies are showing, the day’s 
menu in leading restaurants, stock quota- 
tions, or the day’s winning lottery number 
... The British Admiralty has successfully 
reconditioned a number of captured Nazi 
U-boats and put them into service with 
the navy. 





New Aircraft Engines 


Big news will be made when perform- 
ance details of the new plane engines de- 
veloped by Ford and Chrysler are finally 
announced. Ford’s engine, a V-12, has 
gone through its preliminary tests, proved 
surprisingly satisfactory, and is now un- 
dergoing certain design changes to give it 
more compactness. The engine will em- 
body structural innovations designed to 
reduce vastly the man-hours needed for its 
manufacture. Chrysler’s new engine, a 
V-16 still in the experimental stage, is now 
expected to deliver 2,400 horsepower, al- 
though it weighs little more than 1,900 
pounds. Both Ford and Chrysler products 
will be revolutionary in that they weigh 
less than 1 pound per horsepower. 


Food Crackdown 


Don’t be surprised if there’s a major 
“exposé” regarding food prices before long. 
Assistant Attorney General Arnold has 
been looking into price rises in the grocery 
field to see if groups of wholesalers, dis- 
tributors, and retailers have violated anti- 
trust laws by hiking prices on the pretext 
of “defense.” As a result of preliminary 
findings, a full-scale investigation is now 
scheduled to start in the next few weeks. 
At least one Arnold aide predicts “amaz- 
ing disclosures.” 


Stock Inflation Abroad 


U.S. economists have been investigating 
reports from occupied Europe’ which 
showed a trend among large companies 
there to increase their outstanding stock 
issues, The first guess was that this merely 
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reflected European inflation, forcing com- 
panies to sell stock in order to keep up 
with rising costs. Careful studies, how- 
ever, now indicate that most such cases 
are just part of a new Nazi scheme. As is 
well known, the Germans are arranging for 
Nazis to gain important interests in the 
larger companies of the occupied lands, 
Because Hitler is insisting on gestures to 
make such seizures technically legal, the 
companies are being forced to write up the 
value of their assets, issue more stock on 
this basis, and turn it over to German in- 
terests. 





Entertainment Lines 


EPicaisis the optimistic talk, a CBs. 
NBC agreement with ASCAP is still far 
away. The chains refuse to sign until the 
action is approved by all member stations 
... Sign of the times: M-G-M has added 
a foreword to the film “Comrade X” ex- 
plaining that fun poked at the Russians in 
the picture is just good, clean fun and not 
meant to be critical of the Russians . . . 
Elmer Davis, one of CBS’ ace news com- 
mentators, is leaving to enter government 
service for the duration . . . John Bright, 
who collaborated in writing “Public Ene- 
my” and a number of other screen plays, 
is rushing a script based on the Lepke 
case in N.Y. It will be produced by Co- 


lumbia Pictures. 


Press Notes 


Arthur Garfield Hays, the veteran cham- 
pion of civil liberties, is writing his mem- 
oirs .. . Ex-Gov. Gifford Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania is now blanketing the nation’s 
newspapers with strongly interventionist 
letters to the editor, while his brother, 
Amos, is swamping editors with isolation- 
ist letters . . . J. B. Priestley, the British 
author and wartime news commentator, 
has signed to do eight weekly columns for 
Overseas News Agency ... Douglas Mil- 
ler’s book “You Can’t Do Business With 
Hitler” will be the subject of a series of 
broadcasts being prepared by the OEM. 


What’s Happened To—? 


J. Thomas (Tom-Tom) Heflin, voluble 
Alabamian once known as the Senate’s 
fiercest Catholic baiter, is living in his old 
home in Lafayette, Ala., and keeping busy 
writing a book on his experiences. He says 
he’s “really going to town with it”... 
Dr. Hiram W. Evans, onetime Imperial 
Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan, is now liv- 
ing a none-too-affluent existence in Atlan- 
ta, Ga., making his living selling road- 
building supplies . . . Emma Eames, rank- 
ing Metropolitan Opera soprano at the 
turn of the century, has returned from 
France, where she lived in retirement, and 
taken a luxurious apartment in N.Y.’s 
Sutton Place. Because of a knee injury, 
she goes out only infrequently. 
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-went out with the Mustache Cup 


o “join the ladies” today is no mere courtly gesture 
with a dash of condescension. Quite likely it would 
require a spirited dash even to catch up with them. No 
complaint, mind you! In fact, we’re cheering. , 
This painting of 
Aimee Larkin is the 


work of Jon Whitcomb, 
Collier’s illustrator. 


Active realists, editorially, we decided long ago here at 
Collier’s that the woman’s angle was an acute angle at all so 
times in publishing a magazine for the millions. Pronto, 
Aimee Larkin came into our lives —and into yours, if 
you’re one of the millions of Collier’s readers. 





“Aimee Larkin ... Distaff” appears at the masthead in 
Collier’s each week. And maybe that word “distaff” is 
as good as any because you can’t, in a word, begin to 
encompass the things she has been doing for years to keep 
Collier’s smart, modern and interesting to women. 








Take the broad feminine topics — food to fashions, health 
to home building. She sees to it that Collier’s covers these 
subjects as it covers war, politics or sports — in a crisp, NOTE TO ADVERTISERS a 


timely, entertaining and authoritative way. ABOUT wo 
MEN READERS 


Here’s a sketch of a lovely creature for a cover. Is the 





Advertisers concede , ms 


hairdo just right? Get Aimee Larkin! Is the skirt the fea Prion < without pie if 
correct length? Hat o.k. for March? What about those Ne ahh aig pillar graphs, that the ay: 
earrings P Call Aimee! ana Collier's > — agi sb 
so 7 Out and- ’ ey 
In the editorial rooms of Collier’s, Aimee Larkin is the on e 
eyes and the ears and the intuitive sense of womankind. If you’re wondering about women Rt 
Is the tone of a piece of fiction in question? Is there a Mona S consider these two facts is 
woman’s angle in an article —no matter what the topic? pe dioeuce surveys—not made by AN 
What’s the season’s new color? All this is just a small ie A 
part of what “distaff” means on the masthead. = than 3,500,000 women a 
read Collier's eq ‘ait 
No amazon, Aimee. No prude. No fussy, meddling old wien ss 


The cost Per thousand of : 
reaching women who see and By 
vend food advertising is low. 
er in Collier's than in an 
other multimillion wets 


maid. She’s as feminine as an Easter hat — and smarter. 


The fact of her presence, the stamp of her work on 
Collier’s exemplify the kind of editing that has made 
The National Weekly a Friday must for millions. 















Whether you want to sell men or 


* * * * page pol both, you can still 
No need to stress for advertisers the importa of w , purchas- ollier’s your No. | Sales 





: Terri ; 
ing agents for the households of the nation. “rritory—and with profit. 
But it is important to remind business that Collier's gets closer to its 
readers, men and women, than any other multimillion weekly. This 


Reader R is n y in the bank for advertisers. 
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Wuar’s BACK of that classic phrase ‘Tell 
It to the Marines’? Is it a touch of envy, 
perhaps? Is it admiration, in disguise? 

The tough Marines don’t give a hang. 
They just go on getting tougher. “From 
the Halls of Montezuma to the Shores of 
Tripoli” sing the Devil Dogs, and you get 
a glimpse of the colorful history of the 
United States Marine Corps—a history of 
brilliant service in many lands. In 95 of the years 
since the American Revolution the Corps has gone 
into action at the famous call ‘Send Marines!” They 
are the soldiers that go to sea—first on the war scene, 
first to fight. 

If they’d let you visit the Marine Corps bases at 
Quantico, at San Diego, at Parris Island and Guan- 
tanamo, you'd see the Marines preparing your defense 








DON'T tell it to the Marines—they KNOW! 


by ultra-modern attack strategy—each divi- 
sion training to be its own self-contained 
expeditionary force, complete with planes 
and tanks and artillery, trucks and tractors, 
and engineer and supply services. 

Today International Harvester, dedicat- 


ing its effort to the cause of NATIONAL DE- 
Emblem 


of the United States 
Marine Corps 


FENSE, pledges its trucks to the needs of the 
Armed Forces of the nation. Today the les- 
sons of rugged, world-wide service—such service as 
Internationals have long been privileged to render 
the Marines—bear fruit of inestimable value. Where- 
ever duty calls them in the emergency, International 
Trucks shall play their part— Defenders all! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Roosevelt Prods Congress Anew 


as He Pledges Fight to Finish 


Review of Hitler Crimes 


Vehicle for Demand That U.S. 
Drop Its Neutrality Curbs 


While Congress debated whether to arm 
American-owned merchantmen and wheth- 
er to permit them to sail anywhere on the 
seven seas, two more were sent to 
Davy Jones’ locker last week far outside 
the proscribed combat zone. Disturbed by 
the delay while lives, ships, and war mate- 
rials were being lost, President Roosevelt 
this week took his case to the people. In 
his annual address on Navy Day, celebrat- 
ing Theodore Roosevelt’s birthday, he de- 
clared tlatly: “We have wished to avoid shoot- 
ing. But the shooting has started. And his- 
tory has recorded who fired the first shot.” 

After citing secret German documents 
indicating Nazi plans to carve up Latin 
America, including the Panama Canal 
area, into five vassal states, and to replace 
all existing religions with an international 
Nazi church using the Swastika in place of 
the Cross, the President contended that 
only those persons who are “waiting to 
jump on Hitler’s bandwagon” will “con- 
tinue to insist that Hitler’s plans need not 
worry us.” 

To counteract these plans, he redefined 
American policy: “We are pledged to pull 
our own oar in the destruction of Hitlerism 
... He can be stopped and can be com- 
pelled to dig in. And that will be the begin- 
ning of his downfall, because dictatorship 
of the Hitler type can live only through 
continuing victories and increasing con- 
quests.” 

To implement this policy, the President 


f announced that America’s “colossal task” 


is to supply the British, Russian, and Chi- 
nese Armies as well as its own, in the face 
of the “selfish obstruction” of “a small but 
dangerous minority” of businessmen and 
labor leaders (see page 40). He added: 
“We dare not fail.” 

To prevent failure, he promised to ful- 


fill “the nation’s will that America shall 
deliver the goods” by three methods: “Our 
American merchant ships must be armed 
to defend themselves against the rattle- 
snakes of the sea . . . must be free to carry 
our American goods into the harbors of our 
friends ... must be protected by our Amer- 
ican Navy ... [which]. . . believes in the 
tradition of ‘Damn the torpedoes; full 
speed ahead!’ ” 


Serial 


Early in the morning of Oct. 19 the 
4,983-ton Lehigh, an old Hog Islander 
owned by the United States Lines and be- 
decked with the Stars and Stripes on both 
starboard and port sides, was steaming in 
ballast from Bilbao, Spain, to Takoradi, 
on the African Gold Coast. The ancient 
freighter was on the way to pick up a car- 
go of manganese, the vital metal which 
puts the “starch” in steel. Suddenly, with- 
out warning, a torpedo from an unseen as- 


sailant exploded amidships, toppling her 
radio antenna and flooding the No. 5 hold. 

Her engineers doused the fires to pre- 
vent further explosions, and seamen 
clamped tight the bulkheads, but in little 
more than an hour the Lehigh plunged to 
the bottom. After pulling at the oars for 
two days in four open boats toward the 
African mainland, all 39 American seamen 
and five Spanish stowaways were picked 
up by British warships and taken to 
Bathurst and Freetown. 

Five minutes before his Tuesday press 
conference last week, President Roosevelt 
was handed this latest installment of the 
sea-war serial. It was no longer a cause for 
surprise that another American-owned 
freighter had been sunk outside the com- 
bat zones barred to American shipping un- 
der the Neutrality Act and even outside 
the German-proscribed war area (see map, 
page 14). The President, however, was 
obviously aroused as he relayed the news 
to the reporters. 

“Apparently combat zones are not of 
much use in avoiding trouble if ships are 
sunk outside them,” a reporter broke in. 

Apparently not, the President replied 
curtly. 

The reporters filed out. A few crossed 
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The announcement last week that two more American-owned 
merchantmen carrying material aid to the embattled anti-Azxis na- 
tions had been sunk brought to ten the number of sinkings of 
American freighters during the war. In addition, two United 
States warships have been attacked. Although some of these in- 


Newsweek map—Starworth 


cidents took place within German-declared war areas, all occur- 
red outside the combat zones from which American freighters are 
barred by Presidential proclamation under the Neutrality Act in 
an effort to isolate the United States from provocative incidents. 


The toll: 





1—Ciry or Rayvitte: 5,883 tons, owned 
by the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, flying the American flag, struck a 
mine and sank Nov. 9, 1940. One American 
lost. 

2—CHARLES Pratt: 8,902 tons, owned 
by the Panama Transport Co., a subsidiary 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
flying the Panamanian flag, sunk by torpedo 
Dec. 21, 1940. Two Americans lost. 


3—Rosin Moor: 4,985 tons, owned by 
the Robin Line, flying the American flag, 
torpedoed, shelled, and sunk May 21, 1941. 
No lives lost. 


4—Sessa: 1,700 tons, owned by the 
United States Maritime Commission, flying 
the Panamanian flag, sunk by torpedo Aug. 


17, 1941. Twenty-four men, including one 
American, lost. 


5—U.S.S. Greer: 1,090-ton destroyer, 
attacked by submarine torpedoes Sept. 4, 
1941, but escaped damage. 


6—StTeEEt SEAFARER: 5,714 tons, owned 
by the Isthmian Steamship Co., flying the 
American flag, sunk by bombs, Sept. 5, 
1941. No lives lost. 


i7—Montana: 1,900 tons, owned by the 
United States Maritime Commission, fly- 
ing the Panamanian flag, torpedoed and 
sunk Sept. 11, 1941. No lives lost. 

8—Prnx Star: 6,850 tons, owned by the 
United States Maritime Commission, fly- 


ing the Panamanian flag, sunk by torpedo 
Sept. 19, 1941. Twelve men lost. 


9—I. C. Wuite: 7,052 tons, owned by 
the Standard Oil Co. of New York, flying 
the Panamanian flag, torpedoed and sunk 
Sept. 27, 1941. Three Americans lost. 

10—Botp VENTURE: 3,222 tons, owned 
by the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, flying the Panamanian flag, sunk by 
torpedo Oct. 16, 1941. Nineteen men miss- 
ing. 

11—U.S.S. Kearny: 1,630-ton destroyer, 
hit but not sunk by submarine torpedo 
Oct. 17, 1941. Eleven Americans lost, ten 
injured. 

12—LeuicH: 4,983 tons, owned by the 
United States Lines, flying the American 
flag, torpedoed and sunk Oct. 19, 1941. No 
lives lost. 





West Executive Avenue to pick up late 
tidbits from the State Department and 
were greeted with still another chapter of 
the continuing story: 

On Oct. 16, while carrying cotton, steel, 
copper, and other Lend-Lease supplies in 
a convoy to Britain under the red, white, 
and blue of Panama, the 3,222-ton Bold 
Venture, the former Danish freighter Als- 
sund taken over by the Maritime Commis- 
sion, was torpedocd in waters swept by 
American patrol planes based on Green- 
land and Icelend. Nineteen of the Scan- 


dinavians and Britons in her crew were 
trapped below in their mess quarters while 
drinking tea and coffee, bringing the death 
toll on the ten American merchantmen 
sunk and two destroyers attacked in 26 
months of war to 72 (see map). The 
surviving seventeen from the Bold Ven- 
ture were picked up by a Canadian cor- 
vette. One of the rescued seamen was so 
badly cut by the explosion that a Norwe- 
gian student doctor, who himself had been 
dragged out of the water only a few min- 
utes earlier, had to pin his scalp to the 


forehead with fishhooks before he’ could 
take 31 stitches. 

The news of the twin sinkings spurred 
the interventionist wing of the Republican 
party, led by Wendell L. Willkie, to seize 
the legislative initiative. Because the Ad- 
ministration’s bill to revise the Neutrality 
Act, passed a week earlier by the House 
and pending in the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, provided only for the 
arming of American merchantmen, a meas- 
ure to repeal the entire law was plugged by 
three Republican senators. This repealer, 
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which would remove the combat-zone re- 
strictions, was sponsored by Warren R. 
Austin of Vermont, assistant minority 
leader, Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, 
one of the six senators who voted against 
the law originally, and Chan Gurney of 
South Dakota, who saw no reason to par- 
rot the purportedly noninterventionist sen- 
timents of his constituents at the expense 
of his convictions. ; 

To rally GOP congressmen behind the 
Austin-Bridges-Gurney proposal, the 1940 
Presidential candidate, demanding that 
the “ugly smudge of obstructive isola- 
tionism” be washed from his party’s face, 
released a petition asking repeal of the 
“hypocritical and degrading” Neutrality 
Act which prevents “the fulfillment of a 
policy of aid to Britain and her allies 
which the American people overwhelmingly 
endorse.”* The statement was signed by 
123 Republican leaders, including 24 GOP 
national committeemen and committee- 
women, three ex-senators, ten ex-governors, 
and six governors: Robert O. Blood of 
New Hampshire, William H. Wills of Ver- 


mont, Leverett Saltonstall of Massachu-— 


setts, Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota, 
Charles A. Sprague of Oregon, and Arthur 
B. Langlie of Washington. 

Put on the spot by the GOP initiative, 
the Administration took action. White 
House Secretary Stephen Early recalled 
that the President, in asking Congress to 
permit the arming of merchantmen, had 
also demanded that “we cease giving the 





*The Gallup Poll showed that popular senti- 
ment in favor of repealing the combat-zone re- 
strictions had risen from 46 to 54 per cent in 
one week. ; 





A Navy PBY patrol bomber guarding Atlantic shipping lanes off Greenland’s rugged coast 


definite assistance which we are now giv- 
ing to the aggressors. For, in effect, we 
are inviting their control of the seas by 
keeping our ships out of the ports of our 
friends.” 

Thereupon, Senate Majority Leader Al- 
ben W. Barkley of Kentucky and Foreign 
Relations Chairman Tom Connally of 
Texas brewed what the tart Texan called 
a “hellish broth” of legislation out of the 
mixture of advice they had received. After 
learning that at least 55 senators and a 
majority of the House were ready to re- 
move the combat. zones, the Texan’s com- 
mittee decided 13-10 to put both the com- 
bat-zone and armed-merchantmen issues 
before the Senate. The majority report de- 
clared: “It does not seem reasonable to 
exert the utmost national effort to produce 
and acquire defense articles and materials 
and not take steps necessary to insure their 
full utilization.” ° 

On the basis of the committee’s report, 
the full chamber, which four days before 
had quietly passed by 59-13 the House- 
approved bill adding $5,985,000,000 to the 
original Lend-Lease appropriation of 
$7,000,000,000, opened debate this Mon- 
day on the crucial questions of arming 
merchantmen and wiping out the combat 
zones. 


Significance 


The campaign to remove restrictions on 
American ship movements in the combat 
zones reached a climax with the President’s 
assumption of its leadership in his Monday- 
night speech. This was a logical consequence 
of previous American efforts to bulwark 
Britain’s ocean lifelines by transferring 
merchantmen and warships to belligerent 


and neutral flags, by building and repairing 
ships for the British, by removing the Red 
Sea from the combat zone, and by estab- 
lishing a North Atlantic patrol. 

Such measures have been invaluable to 
the Allies. But they might prove insuffi- 
cient to transport the growing flood of 
Lend-Lease supplies against an all-out 
U-boat campaign. The choice confronting | 
the United States would then be whether 
to permit its ships to sail to Britain or to 
let Lend-Lease goods pile up unused. 

Repeal of the combat-zone restrictions 
would increase the rate of sinkings. But 
the Neutrality Act’s obvious failure to 
prevent them has already been grimly evi- 
denced by the recent one-a-week rate of at- 
tacks, all outside the forbidden war area. 
The sort of provocative incidents which the 
law was intended to prevent have occurred 
without precipitating war. 

Such being the case, there is little indi- 
cation that Hitler is any more decided to 
force the issue of war on America today 
than he was when it authorized the sale 
and later the loan of arms to Britain. 


Man of Adventure 


An Afrikander by birth, Frederick Jou- 
bert Duquesne has hated the British ever 
since he was captured and imprisoned by 
them during the Boer War. The short, 
swarthy 63-year-old, who boasts that he 
was once King Leopold II’s personal em- 
issary to the Belgian Congo and President 





“Theodore Roosevelt’s hunting instructor, 


never lost that phobia during a crowded 
life in which he has taken turns at invent- 
ing magnetic mines and floating airfields, 
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testifying to Congress in favor of stocking 
the lower Mississippi with hippopotamuses, 
and escaping from an insane asylum and 
internment camp. 

Currently on trial with fifteen others in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., as alleged ringleader of 
a Nazi spy gang, the former reporter and 
press agent last week took the stand to 
plead his innocence in an_ ultra-British 
accent which belied his Anglophobia. La- 
beling William G. Sebold, the govern- 
ment’s star witness and counterespionage 
agent, as a “dangerous lunatic” and per- 
haps a British spy, the defendant insisted 
that he had served Sebold only as a re- 
searcher for magazine articles. Duquesne 
accused his accuser of offering him $3,000 
to be delivered to America First leaders 
and of promising him $10,000 if he would 
dynamite President Roosevelt’s church in 
Hyde Park. Admitting that he had sup- 
plied Sebold with a code, he disclosed that 
the code was one developed by Benedict 
Arnold and available in many public li- 
braries. 


Jul Tars 


As the Petrovsky arrived in New York 
Harbor last week to become the first Rus- 
sian freighter destined to carry part of the 
growing stream of American supplies 
across the Atlantic to her homeland, 
American reporters climbed up a rusty 
ladder to obtain a firsthand glimpse of 
shipping under the Hammer and Sickle. 
They found little in appearance, dirt, or 
cargo to distinguish the 3,771-ton freight- 
er from any other tramp, but were amazed 
by the crew. 

As is usual on Russian ships, the out- 
standing departure from normal freighter 
practice was the inclusion in the ship’s 
roster of four Russian women, husky Junos 
who have taken advantage of the liberty 
granted their sex in the Soviet. Three are 
stewardesses, one of whom wed an able- 
bodied seaman during the voyage by hav- 
ing the nuptials recorded in writing in the 
log before they set up shipkeeping. The 
fourth, Marie Vinogradova, also married 
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Able-bodied seawomen manned the Red freighter Petrovsky 


to a sailor, is at 20 the ship’s surgeon, 

Another example of Soviet seamanship 
was the lack of conventional discipline. As 
Capt. Feodot Vlasor explained, it is un- 
necessary; as loyal Communists, the men 
work because they want to work. Similar. 
ly, although vodka is available, they do 
not drink because they do not want to, just 
as they will decidedly not want to smoke 
until the present cargo of high-octane gas 
is discharged. 





Via Archangel 


In the wake of Russian reverses (see 
page 19), the United States last week 
moved to rush war supplies to the Red 
Army. Since the Soviet Union has not 
received any Lend-Lease handouts, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau 
bolstered its credit by advancing $30,000, 
000 from the stabilization fund against 
future shipments of gold. Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse Jones chipped in $16,481,- 
450 from the Defense Supplies Corp. purse, 
to be repaid in manganese, chromite, as- 
bestos, and platinum. And to speed 
shipments, the Maritime Commission an- 
nounced that ail supplies would be routed 
through Boston for Archangel, the well- 
equipped lumber port on the White Sea 
which was used as a main channel for 
Allied supplies to czarist Russia and might 
be kept open all winter by powerful ice- 
breakers. 

The Maritime Commission’s announce- 
ment provoked a storm of protest. Presi- 
dential Secretary Stephen Early gibed that 
“IT would just as soon send a telegram to 
Hitler as to announce it,” whereupon the 
commission said that not only Boston but 
also other Atlantic ports would handle the 
shipments to reduce the strain on New 
York. Then, when Japanese spokesmen 
boasted that their threats had forced <is- 
continuation of the Vladivostok route, the 
State Department hinted that if anyone 
was being appeased, it was American har- 
bor interests. 

As evidence that no backdown was in- 
volved, the switch to Archangel, within 
1,000 miles of Moscow, was learned to have 
been decided upon at Joseph Stalin’s re- 
quest to avoid the 5,500-mile haul from 
Vladivostok across the overburdened Trans- 
siberian Railroad. Moreover, until storage 
facilities can be expanded at Archangel, oil 
shipments will continue to ply the Pacific 
to Vladivostok, where they can fuel the Red 
bombers on guard against the Japanese. 





Nucky’s Nemesis 


A young giant of an Irishman strode in- 
to the office of Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau Jr. in 1936. He had a 
story to tell about Enoch L. (Nucky) 
Johnson, Republican Jeader of Atlantic 
City for 27 years. Morgenthau listened. As 
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a result, the boss of the Boardwalk was 
found guilty of income-tax evasion last 
July and sentenced to ten years in jail. 

Johnson’s nemesis was William B. 
Shields. Born 33 years ago in Atlantic City, 
which his family helped build, he had 
watched the shore resort go downhill. 
The real estate his family owned became 
almost worthless. He saw the Boardwalk 
become the haven of the hunted. -He 
watched the gamblers flock there in every 
season. He watched—and he _ blamed 
Nucky Johnson. 

Nucky and his crew didn’t look too 
formidable to Shields, who in 1932 or- 
ganized the People’s Ticket, which lost 
the election by 6,000 votes. In 1936 he 
backed a candidate for sheriff, who lost by 
104 votes. This time he had 53 election 
officers indicted, but they resigned and 
were freed. So last August, when he heard 
Nucky’s sentence, Shields smiled content- 
edly, recalling the times he had been ar- 
rested on trumped-up charges, the attacks 
in which several of his teeth had been 
knocked out, and the night the “boys” 
branded him with a large J. 

But even with the boss in jail Shields 
knew that, Nucky’s men still would con- 
trol the city. To put them out of office, 
he announced his candidacy for sheriff, the 
highest law-enforcement officer in the 
county, and began a bizarre campaign. 
Then trouble dogged his followers. Work- 
ers of the county who had signed his can- 
didacy petition were fired without explana- 
tion. Printers who for years had enjoyed 
hotel contracts lost them when they backed 
Bill. The word was out: Bill Shields must 


hot win. 





Last week, with the election only a fort- 
night off, Bill, his wife Jeannie, and their 
2-year-old daughter Sandra were forced to 
flee the city and conduct the campaign by 
remote control. Even the petite and pretty 
Mrs. Shields had been molested. An omi- 
nous telephone call had warned Shields 
that if he continued broadcasting he would 
be arrested and this time it would “stick.” 
All the press was against him except the 
little, aggressive, nonpartisan monthly The 
New Jersey Voter, so he took his family 
and hid out in a New York hotel. He made 
records of his speeches, sent them to At- 
lantic City for radio broadcast, and pa- 
tiently awaited the verdict Nov. 4. 


Jolt for the Tiger 


As the Democratic candidate for mayor 
of New York City, District Attorney 
William O’Dwyer of Kings County 
(Brooklyn), nemesis of the crime ring 
known as Murder, Inc., naturally received 
the support of such loyal Democrats as 
National Chairman Edward J. Flynn, 
State Chairman James A. Farley, and 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman. 

Last week President Roosevelt threw a 
monkey wrench in the smooth-running 
machine of Tammany and its allies by 
crossing party lines to endorse Mayor 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, the Republican- 
American Labor candidate for a_ third 
term. “Mayor La Guardia and his ad- 
ministration,” plumped the President, 
“have given to the city the most honest, 
and, I believe, the most efficient municipal 
government of any within my recollec- 
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tion.” The President’s endorsement of his 
Civilian Defense Director made him a 
political bedfellow of Thomas E. Dewey 
and Wendell L. Willkie. 





Hoover on Versailles 


Memoirs View Peace Conference 
as a Defeat for U.S. Idealism 


When Herbert Hoover completed a two- 
year task of writing his personal memoirs 
of the World War in 1935, he intended to 
hold up publication until after his death. 
Recently he changed his mind, however, 
and this week, in the current Saturday 
Evening Post, the first of a three-article 
series on the Paris Peace Conference and 
the Versailles Treaty, unaltered since writ- 
ten six years ago, made its appearance. 

A “new order” in Europe is not a Hit- 
ler invention, Hoover recalls. Woodrow 
Wilson believed he could bring a “new 
order” to Europe by leading the American 
delegation, although Hoover, Col. Edward 
M. House, and Secretary of State Robert 
Lansing advised against the move. 

“Mr. Wilson had little knowledge of 
the men he would need to deal with and 
the forces which controlled them,” Hoov- 
er declares. “When Mr. Wilson arrived in 
Europe, he was sincerely acclaimed as the 
second Messiah by the common people of 
every nation. But at once after the Armi- 
stice, forces inherent in Europe began to 
take over the control of human fate, and 
they presented stupendous obstacles to 
Mr. Wilson. Destructive forces sat at the 
peace table. The life and future of 26 
jealous races were on that table .. . Re- 
venge for past wrongs rose every hour of 
the day ... Their statesmen were shack- 
led by these malign forces . . . Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, and Orlando were 
determined that they were going to make 
the peace, and not the Americans.” 

The leading European statesmen, who 
wanted “power to protect themselves, not 
the salvation of mankind,” Hoover relates, 
believed “that Americans were a foolish 
people, pliable to the ingenuity of Allied 
propaganda; that President Wilson was a 
visionary idealist wholly out of tune with 
European realities.” 

Soon after President Wilson arrived in 
Paris, he asked Hoover what he thought 
of the situation. The Food Administrator 
replied that he was “convinced America 
was accepted in Europe as the golden- 
egged goose—as such our life would be 
safe, but not the eggs.” The President was 
shocked, but two months later recalled: 
“T have often agreed with you.” 


Significance-——— 


A staunch noninterventionist who has 
been particularly roiled by the Adminis- 
tration’s refusal to approve his plan for 
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feeding Europe’s conquered nations, Hoo- 
ver released his story now as an object 
lesson in an attempt to prevent what he 
fears is America’s imminent entry into the 
war. Quoting liberally from memoirs of 
Lloyd George, Churchill, and Clemenceau 
to show that American idealism got a raw 
deal from the Allies, Hoover is deliberate- 
ly underscoring the sordidness of Euro- 
pean politics as a warning to prevent a 
parallel. 

In effect, he says: the United States 
was kicked around by her Allies after the 
last war; the first American crusade has 
failed; let us prevent a second. 


Children of Fortune 


In 1911 Lete Kolvin, an illiterate Creek 
Indian, leased out for five years her 160- 
acre land allotment in the Sapulpa, Okla., 
region to a farmer, who sold the lease 
four years later to two oil-drilling com- 
panies. When they struck oil, the com- 
panies transferred the expiring lease to 
the Sinclair and the Minnehoma oil inter- 
ests. For fifteen years Lete and her Negro 
husband, Joe Stevens, fought unsuccess- 
fully to regain their land. When they both 
died, relatives kept up the fight. 

Last week the relatives won. District 
Judge C. O. Beavers awarded the valuable 
oil property and $7,413,286 cash, repre- 
senting royalties in gas and oil already 
produced, to Lete’s half-sister, Izora Alex- 
ander Lee, who will get one-half of the 
estate, and to Joe’s two nephews, Willie 
and Floyd Mayweather, who will split the 
other half. 

The lucky relatives insisted their sud- 
den windfall would not turn their heads. 
“There'll be no frills,” the 65-year-old 
half-sister said in Claremore, Okla. “That’s 
what’s wrong with the world.” And for 
the brothers, Kansas City packing-house 
workers, Willie put it bluntly: “There ain’t 
gonna be no parties. We just naturally 
ain’t hell-raising gents. We ain’t buying 
anything. No diamonds, no loud clothes, 
no high-class women.” “Amen, brother 
Willie, amen,” echoed Floyd. 








Echo of 1889 


A quiet little woman, about whom hung 
an air of mystery, died last week at 79 in 
the Connecticut hamlet of South Kent. 
When her neighbors, who had helped sup- 
port her, assembled the effects found in 
her little shack, they discovered in the yel- 
low clippings of an old scrapbook corrob- 
oration of a fact which some had half-sus- 
pected: the woman they had known as 
Florence Elizabeth Chandler was in reality 
Florence Chandler Maybrick, whose con- 
viction for murder had been an inter- 
national cause célébre half a _ century 
earlier: 

Married at 19 to James Maybrick, mid- 


" Wide World 


Sleuths: Dies and Damonte Taborda 


dle-aged Liverpool cotton broker, the vi- 
vacious daughter of a prominent Alabama 
family was happy at first. She bore two 
children. Later, her husband turned hypo- 
chondriac and quarrels were frequent. 
Finally, in 1889, the husband was found 
dead in their fashionable Liverpool home. 
The doctor’s verdict: “Poisoned!” 

In the Liverpool Assizes, the prosecu- 
tion contended that the 26-year-old widow 
had soaked from flypaper a solution of ar- 
senic, traces of which were found in her 
husband’s body, and that she had engaged 
in an extramarital affair. Although the de- 
fense discredited much of such circum- 
stantial evidence, she was convicted and 
sentenced to be hanged. Whereupon, 
storms of protest broke out on both sides 
of the Atlantic and forced commutation of 
the sentence to life imprisonment. Wom- 
en’s clubs redoubled their efforts when 
the trial judge was later found to be in- 
sane. A petition signed by Vice President 
Levi P. Morton, Secretary of State James 
G. Blaine, and Speaker Charles Crisp in 
1892 was disregarded by Queen Victoria, 
as was a later appeal from President 
McKinley. But in 1905, after sixteen 
years at hard labor, Mrs. Maybrick was 
freed. 

Broken in spirit, she returned to Amer- 
ica without even trying to see her chil- 
dren, only to be 
greeted by a tumul- 
tuous crowd of sym- 
pathizers. But the 
public spotlight did 
not bring her happi- 
ness, and after living 
quietly in Illinois and 
Florida, she finally re- 
tired to the weather- 





beaten, three-room ‘y 
cottage where her ulver 
body was found. She An old print of 


was buried on the Mrs. Maybrick 








nearby South Kent school grounds, amidst 
scenes she loved. She had been a favorite 
among the schoolboys for twenty years, 





Week in the Nation 


Prosers: Chairmen Martin Dies and 
Raul Damonte Taborda of the United 
States and Argentine committees investi- 
gating un-American activities conferred in 
Washington. In return for evidence of se. 
cret Axis armies and airfields in South 
America, the Argentine gave Dies long 
lists of employes of Axis embassies, of tie- 
ups of North American firms with Ger. 
man-owned pools, and of Axis subsicies 
for publishing anti-American literature. 
Minimizing the Red menace, Dies’ special 
target, Damonte Taborda explained that 
Communists are now plumping for hemi- 
sphere defense: “So why bother with 
them?” 


VotuntEER: While his Socialist father, 
Norman Thomas, continued his isolation- 
crusade, Evan W. Thomas 2nd, 21, quit 
Princeton University, where he was the 
crew’s captain and coxswain, in his senior 
year to drive an ambulance for Britain in 


the Middle East. 


Lopsytnc: Aroused by the lucrative 
lobbying of Thomas G. Corcoran, former 
White House intimate, Sen. Carl A. Hatch 
of New Mexico, author of the Clean 
Politics Act, introduced a bill to prohibit 
former government officials from appear- 
ing as legal representatives before any 
Federal agency for two years after retiring 
to private life. 


Conviction: Jarvis Catoe, 36-year-old 
Negro handyman, was convicted of mur- 
dering Mrs. Rose Abramowitz in Washing- 
ton after he had repudiated a confession 
of this and six other sex murders 
which, he said, police had obtained by 
torture. 


InpicTMENT: George Hill, secretary of 
Rep. Hamilton Fish of New York, was 
indicted by a Federal grand jury in Wash- 
ington on-a charge of giving perjured 
testimony relating to the movement of 
mail sacks containing franked envelopes 
(NEwsweEEK, Oct. 20). His attorney, ex- 
Rep. John J. O’Connor of New York, 
commented: “This is aiming at the lion 
and shooting the rabbit. I am here to plead 
Congressman Fish not guilty.” 


Sicutseers: Undaunted by a battery of 
photographers, the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor whirled through a five-day visit 
in New York City. The Duke chatted with 
Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia on housing, 
saw ex-Gov. Alfred E. Smith, got in a few 
games of golf, and flew to East Hartford, 
Conn., for a look-see at the United Aircraft 
Corp. plant, while the Duchess shopped 
and studied welfare work. 
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Winter and Mud Fail to Stem 
Battle Fury on Russian Front 


Nazis Push on in South 


and Continue Drive on Moscow; 


Red Command Shaken Up 


Winter came roaring out of the icy heart 
of Russia to the aid of the defenders of 
Moscow last week, but in the Ukraine the 
Germans continued to strike mighty blows 
at the industrial machine of the Soviet. 
The extent to which events throughout the 
world hung on the battles in the snow and 
mud of Russia was illustrated by the re- 
port that Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell, Brit- 
ish commander in India, had been confer- 
ring with Red authorities in the Caucasus 
for the past week on the Anglo-Soviet de- 
fense of the Middle East. 

The Russian war dominated politics in 
Britain itself, and a great mass meeting 
was held to urge the opening of a western 
front. Even German-Italian relations be- 
came subordinate to the campaign in the 
east, and Foreign Minister Galeazzo Ciano 
had to travel from Italy to the Fihrer’s 


headquarters at the front for discussions 
reported to concern a new Axis economic 
agreement. Only in France did the shock 
of the German mass reprisals dim the im- 
pact of events in the Soviet. 

In Japan the new Cabinet of General 
Tojo appeared to be following a cautious 
course for the time being. Then this week 
from the Russian official news agency came 
the story that a small group of Japanese 
soldiers had raided a Soviet post along the 
Manchukuo-Siberia bordér..The incident 
was trivial in itself, but the crisis in Rus- 
sia’s military position gave it an ominous 
significance out of proportion to its in- 
trinsic importance. 


Defenders 


The Germans have their pictures of the 
Fiihrer in various Napoleonic poses, but 
the Russians rival them with paintings of 
Stalin directing operations in the civil war 
against the White Armies. In these he is 
usually shown dressed in a blue shirt, gray 
trousers, and black boots. Last week Stalin 
again donned this uniform and went to the 





— 


Preslit 


General Zhukoff took command on the Moscow front when Marshal 
Timoshenko (with binoculars) was transferred to the Ukraine command 


front to take general charge of the cam- 
paign. His exact whereabouts was a care- 
fully guarded secret, but he was reported 
to have established headquarters in an 
armored train—as Hitler did in campaigns 
that moved faster than the one in Russia. 
A few days after Stalin’s departure for the 
front, German planes raided Moscow and 
reported that they had scored direct hits 
on the Kremlin, where the Red dictator 
has his rooms. , 

Stalin also shuffled the Russian High 
Command before he left. Marshal Timo- 
shenko, the bullet-headed Bessarabian who 
commanded the central front, was replaced 
by Gen. Gregory K. Zhukoff, a soldier with 
a pate as bald and a jaw as powerful as 
those of Timoshenko himself. Zhukoff com- 
manded tank detachments in Outer Mon- 
golia, where Soviet troops defeated the 
Japanese in 1939, and was made a full 
general only last June. By reputation, ke is 
one of the most brilliant of the younger 
Soviet commanders. 

Timoshenko was switched to the south- 
ern front, where he took command of the 
armies that had been under Marshal Sem- 
yon Budenny. The old cavalry leader 
ranked as one of the most picturesque of- 
ficers in the Red Army, but foreign at- 
tachés have seriously questioned his com- 
petence in the last few years. At any rate, 
Budenny was not given another fighting 
command, and instead it was announced 
that he would train “vast” new Soviet 
Armies beyond the Volga. This curious ob- 
livion was shared by Marshal Klementi 
Voroshiloff, who was removed as comman- 
der on the Leningrad front. Apparently his 
command will be absorbed by Zhukoff. 

The only news of the fighting that came 
from the foreign correspondents at 
Kuybishev, where some of the Russian 
Government offices were transferred two - 
weeks ago, were elaborations of the official 
communiqués. The cabled reports from 
Moscow itself were from official Soviet 
sources. But the radio kept the capital in 
touch with the rest of the world and an 
English-language broadcast described the 
scene in the city: 

“Tt was a wet and windy day in Moscow 
with the wind sweeping the last of the sere 
and yellow leaves from the trees on the 
boulevard. And yet despite the dull, leaden 
sky the street was surprisingly crowded 
with pedestrians and shoppers. Overhead, 
flying at a low altitude, were fighter planes 
patrolling the skies. In Pushkin Square, 
huge crowds gathered around a display of 
anti-Fascist posters. In Gorky Street, col- 
umns of mobile infantry sped along, bound 
for the front. In their wake came a con- 
tingent of fine stalwart men, dressed in 
leather jackets and fur caps . . . one of the 
many newly created workers’ battalions.” 


Winter 

The newsreels that arrived in Berlin last 
week from the Russian front showed a 
grim landscape covered with snow. Cooks 
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Stalin Across the Table 


{ Lord Beaverbrook and W. Averell 
Harriman, chiefs of the British and 
American missions, conferred in the 
Kremlin with Premier Stalin for 
three nights running. In discussing 
the results of the Moscow meetings 
last week both men gave brief de- 
scriptions of Stalin that added a 
little to what the world knows of the 
Red dictator. 


Beaverbrook: “Three times he left 
the conference table and went to a 
telephone which he’ dialed himself. 
He did not seem to have to look up 
any number. He received some in- 
formation regarding raw material 
but didn’t seem to need much. He 
seemed to know a great deal regard- 
ing the problem . . . He asked me 
for figures on the horsepower of 
an engine . .. I said 1,000. He 
said 1,080 . . . I made no further 
comment.” 


Harriman: “He is a human fellow 
to deal with. He has a keen sense of 
humor, which he allowed full play 
even in conference ... He is a 
tireless worker and can make quick 
decisions . . . He has an extraor- 
dinarily detailed knowledge of tech- 
nical questions relating to war ma- 
terials.” 
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Leningrad 
Moscow aaa mad 


Pad a 


were seen chopping holes in the ice in order 
to obtain drinking water from the lakes. 
Crews brushed snow off the wings of fight- 
er planes, and tailors measured soldiers for 
fur jackets. And there were camps with 
wooden buildings plainly labeled “Winter 
Quarters.” 

The German High Command even re- 
ferred to the bad weather in its com- 
muniqués, and spokesmen in Berlin made 
no bones about admitting that snow and 
rain on the central front had considerably 
slowed down the pace of the German ad- 
vance. But by the accounts of both 
sides, the fighting continued with undi- 
minished fury, and there was no indica- 
tion that the Nazi drive had been finally 
halted. 

One front that did appear closed down 
for the w inter, however, was the Leningrad 
sector. The Germans tacitly confirmed this 
by issuing a detailed communiqué outlin- 
ing the entire campaign in the north. The 
operations as a whole were under Marshal 
Wilhelm Ritter von Leeb. His forces com- 
prised two field armies and one tank army 
with the air fleet of General Keller sup- 
porting them. One of the field armies un- 
der General Busch and the tank army 
under General Hoeppner drove straight 
north between Lakes Peipus and Ilmen and 
finally cut through to Schliisselburg and 
surrounded Leningrad. The other field 
army, under General von Kuscheler, ad- 
vanced west of Lake Peipus, cleared out 
the Baltic States and islands, and besieged 
Leningrad from the west. 

After the conclusion of the Leningrad 


operations, the von Leeb army group wa; 
switched to the Moscow front and formed 
the bulk of the army pressing down on the 
Soviet capital from the northwest. The 
Germans last week also revealed the com. 
position of the main armies attacking Mos. 
cow from the west. They were unde 
Marshal Fedor von Bock and comprised no 
less than three field and three tank armies 
supported by the air fleet of Marshal 
Kesselring. 


Destruction 


The Donets basin means coal primarily, 
Out of a total Russian production in 1939 
of 145,100,000 tons, 87,000,000 came from 
the Donets region. It was in a coal mine in 
this part of Russia that the Stakhanoff 
speedup technique originated. But the 
Donets basin means far more than coal. It 
also contains the metallurgical industries at 
Kharkov and Stalino, plants manufacturing 
tractors at Rostov, and great engineering 
works in other cities. 

By this week much of the Donets was 
lost to the Soviet. Kharkov and Stalino 
both fell. But Russia’s loss was not neces- 
sarily Germany’s gain. The Nazis them- 
selves told of finding Kharkov, the fourth 
largest city in the Soviet, a sea of flames. 
Nearly everywhere the Germans encoun- 
tered the utter destruction that has pre- 


viously greeted them in Russia. Some § 
things, such as railways and bridges, they F 


have repaired with remarkable speed. But 
many of their conquests have been beyond 


repair. A United Press dispatch last week : 


from the Black Sea port of Nikolaiev—it 
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Grand strategy: How the Leningrad campaign merged into the attack on Moscow (inset shows Ukraine drives) 
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The Nazis changed gauges and repaired bridges in record time 


was captured two months ago by the Ger- 
mans—told the story: 

“The local German military command 
said almost every factory in the city had 
been wrecked so completely by the Rus- 
sians that they could not be operated. 
Stores and shops are closed. They were 
emptied of goods by the Russians, who also 
removed vast quantities of machinery. The 


© shipyard where the Soviet naval vessels 


were being built was burned and dyna- 
mited. The heart of the city . . . has 
been ruined by fires and gutted by ex- 
plosions.” 


City of Chaos 


The capture of Kiev seemed a unique 
triumph to the Germans last month. For 
the first time they had taken a Russian city 
that had not been virtually leveled. Pic- 
tures radioed from Berlin showed practical- 
ly undamaged streets, and the Nazis ap- 
parently intended to set up winter head- 
quarters in the intact buildings. Then things 
began to happen. The citadel blew up. So 
did other important structures. The Soviets 
had left Kiev filled with mines that went 
off either by the action of clocks and elec- 
tric-light switches or by remote radio con- 
trol. Last week, the Germans, still furious 
at this latest. example of the “fiendish” 
trickery of the Russians, revealed more de- 
tails of their troubles in the Ukrainian 
capital. 

Five days after Kiev was occupied, the 
Nazis admitted, exploding mines caused 
great fires in the center of the city. The 
conflagration lasted from Sept. 24 to 29, 
destroying twenty square blocks and keep- 
ing all Kiev in a state of chaos. After un- 
covering 10,000 caches of explosives, a Ger- 
man Army spokesman finally cried out in 





Wide World 


exasperation: “Seven thousand of the 
mines we removed were planted in the most 
unexpected places where they had no right 
to be—in museums, cloisters, churches, and 
administration buildings. Some were fixed 
to explode when the electricity was turned 
on; others when radio transmission was 
started ... We hesitated to turn on the elec- 
tricity for fear of throwing switches that 
would set off mines ... In the Lenin Mu- 
seum alone, we found 31% tons of dyna- 
mite.” 

In Odessa the Nazis ran into similar 
traps. A time bomb left by the retreating 
Red Army exploded near the former head- 
quarters of the secret police last week, 
killing 50 army and navy officers. Most 
of these, including a general named 
Glogojeanu, were Rumanians. The casualty 
list included, however, two German naval 
officers. 





Economic ‘New Order’ 


Dr. Carl Lier is known as a good Nazi. 
He has worn the Swastika button ever 
since 1926. Furthermore, the hierarchy 
rates him as one of the party’s best busi- 
nessmen. He is president of the Frankfurt 
am Main Chamber of Commerce and re- 
cently was put in charge of the great Opel 
automobile works, a nominal subsidiary of 
General Motors. 

Last week Dr. Liier made an important 
speech on the Nazi economic “new order.” 
He said that $2,000,000,000 was his “con- 
servative” estimate of the annual wear 
and tear on the Reich’s industrial equip- 
ment and that virtually no repairs could 
be made until after the war. That would 
be one of Germany’s principal postwar 
jobs, he added, taking .precedence even 
over consumer production. He also prom- 
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ised that the “Reich proper” would remain 
the arsenal of Europe. 

Even as Dr. Liier spoke, a Nazi mission 
headed by Dr. Walther Funk, the tubby 
little Economics Minister and Reichsbank 
president, arrived in Rome. Subsequently, 
Dr. Karl Clodius, trade expert of the Ger- 
man Foreign Office, joined in what the 
Italian press called “important colloquies” 
with Mussolini, Foreign Minister Count 
Ciano, Exchange Minister Raffaelo Ric- 
cardi, and Italian financial experts. Secrecy 
surrounded the meetings, but afterward it 
was announced that “special attention” 
had been paid to the question of prices 
and that the Reich promised to resume its 
coal shipments to Italy, which amounted 
to 900,000 tons a month. After the confer- 
ences with the Germans, a sweeping shake- 
up was made in the Fascist economic struc- 
ture. The Duce dropped or shifted nineteen 
of the 22 heads of the elaborate corpora- 
tive-guild setup. 

On Oct. 25 Count Ciano visited the 
Fiihrer at his headquarters on the eastern 
front for the first time. Ciano didn’t come 
to see the war, however, and according to 
Rome, he discussed with Hitler a plan to 
send thousands of Italian troops and farm- 
ers to police and till the fertile Russian 


Ukraine, 





Bombs Over Italy 


Shortly after midnight on Oct. 22 a 
line of warships flying the White Ensign 
steamed along the barren Libyan coast 
east of Tobruk. Planes dropped flares over 
the German guns that had been raining 
8-inch shells on the Tobruk garrison. 
Sheets of flame from naval rifles lit up the 
murky Mediterranean. For fifteen minutes 
the warships pumped broadsides at the 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, 
and two days later France and Britain 
declared war on Germany. Russia in- 
vaded Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland 
surrendered unconditionally Sept. 27. On 
Nov. 30 Russia invaded Finland, getting 
territorial gains in the peace of March 
13, 1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by 
June 24 France, with Pétain as Premier, 
had accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered use- 
less a major part of the French Fleet 
July 3. The German air offensive, begun 
against Britain on Aug. 8 and continued 
through September, failed to break 
British morale. Italy conquered British 
Somaliland and invaded Egypt Aug. 19- 
Sept. 14. Between Sept. 27 and Nov. 24 
German diplomacy and threats brought 
Japan, Hungary, Rumania, and Slovakia 
into the Axis alliance. Italy’s invasion 
of Greece, started Oct. 28, was thrown 
back into Albania; and the British offen- 
sive from Egypt begun Dec. 9, reached 
Bengasi, Libya, by Feb. 6. 


1941 


On March 11 the Lend-Lease Act was 
signed. Italo-German forces drove the 
British from Bengasi back to Egypt 
April 3-13. Hitler’s 26-day conquest of 
Yugoslavia and Greece ended May 1. 
On April 13 a Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact was signed. Between April 19 and 
May 31 the British quelled an Iraqi up- 
rising. On May 10 Hess flew to Britain. 
The British abandoned Crete to the 
Nazis on June 1. Between June 8 and 
July 12 the Allies conquered Syria. Hit- 
ler attacked Russia June 22. On July 7 
the United States occupied Iceland. 
Japan completed occupation of Indo- 
China July 23. On Aug. 14 Churchill 
and Roosevelt announced the eight- 
point “Atlantic Charter.” Iran yielded 
to Anglo-Russian forces on Aug. 28. On 
Sept. 11 President Roosevelt ordered the 
United States Navy to “shoot on sight.” 
On Oct. 16 Gen. Hideki Tojo formed a 
new Japanese Cabinet. On Oct. 17 the 
United States destroyer Kearny was 
torpedoed off Iceland by a German sub- 
marine with a loss of eleven lives. 


Last Week 


Oct. 20-27—The Germans continued 
their drive against Moscow and the 
Soviet High Command was reorganized. 
The Nazis smashed deep into the Do- 
nets Basin and captured Kharkov. In 
France, the Germans executed 100 hos- 
tages after the assassination of two Nazi 
officers at Nantes and Bordeaux. 
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The British faced a variety of German thrusts in the Middle East 


shore artillery positions without drawing 
enemy fire, then headed back to their 
base. 

It was the first time since Gen. Sir 
Archibald Wavell launched his blitzkrieg 
against the Italians last winter that the 
British Fleet had been used in coopera- 
tion with the army against the Axis forces 
in Libya. This was one sign that both 
sides were preparing for large-scale action 
in the Mediterranean. There were others. 
The land fighting on the Egypt-Libya 
frontier increased in intensity. And the 
British suddenly stepped up their air 
raids on Italy. 

The brunt of the RAF attacks fell on 
Naples, Italy’s first port and second city. 
It was blasted three times in four nights, 
and Rome did not report a single bomber 
downed by fighters or anti-aircraft guns. 
Furthermore, even the blackout did not 
protect Naples. The glowing crater of 
nearby Vesuvius made a perfect beacon 
for the British. 

The worst raid occurred on the night of 
Oct. 21. It lasted five hours, and the Ital- 
ian communiqué admitted “huge” dam- 
age, with 14 killed and 27 wounded. The 
British said the fires they started could be 
seen 80 miles and that a column of smoke 
belched up for 12,000 feet. London later 
revealed that the RAF planes, presum- 
ably from Malta, had dropped 2-ton 
bombs on Naples. It was the first time 
these deadly projectiles had been used 
against the Fascists, and Naples took its 
place as the worst bombed city in Italy. 


Tojo Lullaby 


Gloomy, wartime Tokyo had three niglits 
of complete blackout last week. Elaborate 
air-defense maneuvers, climaxing a week 
of political tension, served as a reminder 
to 6,000,000 people that, of all the world’s 
capitals, Tokyo is the most vulnerable to 
bombing attack. Half of its million houses 
are made of paper and bamboo, and mo.’ 
of its 2,500 canal bridges are built of wood, 
while adequate underground shelters in te 
heart of the city are impossible, since the 
subsoil there is saturated with water. And 
the Russian base of Vladivostok is only 
600 miles away. 

The blackout was designed to bring the 
war home to Tokyo. But the new govern- 
ment of Gen. Hideki Tojo* did not live up 
to its supposedly extremist character, and 
the jitters that its formation had caused 
subsided considerably. 

The public was further calmed by one 
of the first acts of the government. An ex- 
traordinary five-day session of the Diet 
was called for Nov. 15. The Diet has late- 
ly been in disrepute in an increasingly :.u- 
thoritarian Japan, but Premier Tojo was 
faced with the necessity of procuring funds 
for military expenditures and for financing 
an increase in rice production. New fiscal 





*The Japanese have two different pronunci- 
ations for the characters forming the Premicr’s 
first name. These have been rendered into 
English as Eiki and Hideki, both forms appear- 
ing in Who’s Who in Japan. Last week Tojo 
indicated that he preferred the spelling Hideki. 
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measures, the Finance Ministry announced, 
would become effective early in December 
and would produce increased revenues of 
between $140,400,000 and $163,800,000. 
This sum, however, is only a drop in the 
bucket so far as Japan’s deficit is con- 
cerned. Expenditure is currently running 
at $5,148,000,000 a year as compared with 
a national income of only $7,020,000,000. 
This means that Japan is spending 73 
per cent of its income on government 
expenses—the highest percentage in the 
world. 

The hesitations of the government were 
reflected in the newspapers. The Japan 
Times and Advertiser, organ of the For- 
eign Office, first proposed, for example, 
that Japan act as a mediator to bring about 
world peace. And in a remarkable outburst 
of candor it advised the United States to 
concentrate on balking the Germans and 
in the meantime to keep Japan on the fence 
with reasonable concessions. 





Churchill Critics 


Clamor for Invasion Spotlights 
Growing ‘Party of Opposition’ 


A great crowd of some 10,000 Londoners 
filled Trafalgar Square from the National 
Gallery to the Admiralty Arch last Sunday. 
Speaker after speaker rose beneath the 
Nelson monument and demanded that the 
government take action to aid Russia. 
When Ellen Wilkinson, now Under Secre- 
tary in the Home Security Ministry and 
once affectionately called “Red Nell” by 
the leftists, tried to explain that every- 
thing possible was being done, she 
was almost drowned out by shouts of pro- 
test. 

The demonstration was an unusual oc- 
currence in a wartime London in which 
political mass meetings have almost van- 
ished. So far as spontaneity was con- 
cerned, it was also something of a fake, 
being carefully organized by the Com- 
munist party and other leftist groups. Yet 
it was representative of the feeling of fore- 
boding and anxiety with which the British 
public has received the government’s fail- 
ure to aid the Soviet with an offensive in 
the west. This feeling has been height- 
enel and confused by the criticisms 
of the Churchill government made in 
many of London’s mass circulation pa- 
pers. 

It spilled over into the House of Com- 
mons last week, too. Some of the bitterest 
remarks made about the present Cabinet 
since it took office came from a group of 
M.P.’s. Lord Halifax was denounced as 
an appeaser, and War Minister David Mar- 
gesson and Minister of Aircraft Production 
John Moore-Brabazon were excoriated as 
the betrayers of Spain and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. Demands were made that Britain 
Stage lightning descents at a hundred 
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After Russia? A Drive Against a British Bastion 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


Atthough the Germans in the 
Moscow area and in the Eastern 
Ukraine are paying a tremendous price 
in man power and equipment for every 
foot of ground gained, there is no evi- 
dence that the invaders are being held 
in their present front-line positions. 
Any advancing army must halt from 
time to time for readjustments in its 
organization, exploitation of its gains, 
strengthening of the front against coun- 
terattacks, reestablishment of commu- 
nication lines, replenishment of supply 
and ammunition dumps, and sometimes 
for the shift of the main effort to an- 
other front. 

In any event, regardless of German 
successes or setbacks on the Moscow and 
Leningrad fronts, the Hitler armies in 
the south must press on through the 
Eastern Ukraine and Rostov in order to 
set in motion the long-delayed plan to 
gain the oil fields of the Caucasus and 
to challenge the British citadel of the 
Middle East. 

This delay has been a great aisad- 
vantage to the Germans already, for it 
has given the British time and oppor- 
tunity to gain political domination of 
this whole region including Afghanistan, 
Iran, Iraq, and Syria. Moreover, the 
British have built up a strong, well- 
equipped army of Anglo-Indian troops 
along the Mosul-Kirkuk-Kermanshah 
front. And the British Army is no 
stranger to the area. 

In 1918, the British occupied key 
points in this sector, landed forces at 
Batum and Baku, and established a 
control line along the northern slopes of 
the Caucasus Mountains from Kizlyar 
on the Caspian front to Tuapse on the 
Black Sea. The mission of the troops at 
that time was similar to what it would 
be today: To defend to the last moment 
the oil fields of this region and to pro 
tect Krasnovodsk. 


One school of thought has it that 
it was in the spring of this year 1941 
that the Hitler plan to occupy the oil 
fields of the Caucasus and gain control 
of the Middle East went awry. Yugo- 
slavia’s refusal to come into the Axis 
orbit is claimed to have upset the Ger- 
man plan of that time. Instead of a 
drive into Turkey headed for Syria 
and the oil regions, the unscheduled 
campaign in Yugoslavia and Greece fol- 


lowed. After that, the Russian bear was 
growing so big on the German eastern 
frontiers that Hitler began to fear it 
and then decided to crush it. 

Now that the claws of this big bear 
have been filed down a bit and some of 
its teeth removed, Hitler is turning 
again to the regions of the East and the 
old Berlin-Baghdad dream. Here, -in 
these ancient lands, are his real goals, 
for which he must fight as soon as he 
can safely break away from the Rus- 
sian front, ahd in this sector, too, he 
knows his Italian partner needs 
strengthening. 

Here is not only oil for his planes and 
tanks, but the fabled riches of this 
treasured ground. Here, too, lies the 
gateway to India and the road to the 
Suez Canal. Here is the British naval 
base that controls the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. And here, above all else, is his 
main objective, the British Army, 
the destruction of which would mean 
the gaining of all his goals in that vast 
quadrangle pointed off by the Black, 
Caspian, and Mediterranean Seas, and 
the Persian Gulf. 


Thus the next great drama in this 
world-spreading war is inevitably mov- 
ing toward the attack on the British 
eastern bastion through the Caucasus 
and Turkey. Although Hitler’s simple 
springtime plan of plunging through 
Turkey is inuch more complex now, it 
still embodies a drive eastward over the 
Bosporus, and increased pressure on 
Ankara is already intensified for a troop 
passage right of way across this strait. 

Reference to the map on the oppo- 
site page will show that the Axis com- 
pletely encircles the western littoral of 
Turkey and controls the Mediterranean 
entrance to the Dardanelles, and that 
the troops concentrated in South Bul- 


garia and in Grecian Thrace are a direct ° 


threat to the Dardanelles-Bosporus line. 
To the north, should the Germans com- 
plete their conquest of the Ukraine, 
they will be in the Caucasus region 
with control of both the north and west 
shores of the Black Sea. Consequently, 
in this new military situation, Hitler 
may be expected to drive for his ob- 
jectives over the land routes of Turkey 
and the Caucasus, with coordinated 
Italian-German pressure against Egypt, 
supported by air and sea attacks. 
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The Naval Job Facing the U.S. in the Pacific 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U‘S.N. Retired 


Last week’s revelation that we are 
not planning to use Vladivostok to any 
great extent in sending supplies to Rus- 
sia by no means indicates that we can 
relax our vigil in the Pacific. We need 
too many raw materials from that area, 
and the Pacific routes are too useful in 
getting supplies to British forces. The 
distances from either the west or east 
coast of this country to the key points 
at the head of the Red Sea and Persian 
Gulf are practically the same, provided 
we do not attempt to use the very dan- 
gerous Mediterranean waters. 

The submarine and the heavy naval 
raider slipping out of the North Sea in 
the dark winter months make the At- 
lantic more dangerous than the Pacific 
for the unescorted merchantman. And 
if the war on the Russian front slack- 
ens this winter, an intensive military 
campaign is almost sure to open up 
somewhere along the Mediterranean 
or in the Middle East, or along the 
Caucasus front. This would require 
us to make the best use of all the 
sea routes, whether they be transatlan- 
tic or transpacific, running to the war 
areas. 


Although Hitler’s greatest sea in- 
terest lies in the Atlantic submarine 
campaign, there is no reason to believe 
that he has neglected the Pacific. Every 
effort has been made to involve Japan, 
but even without her assistance Hitler 
is reported to have taken steps on his 
own account. Already there have been 
rumors afloat to the effect that Nazi 
raiders are loose in the Pacific. The 
lone exploits of the Moewe in the last 
war are well known, but evidently some- 
thing more spectacular may be intend- 
ed now, for in late August uve German 
ships fitted as raiders quietly slipped 
out of Japanese ports and disappeared 
at sea. Three more are expected to fol- 
low. 

The presumption is that, with Ger- 
man thoroughness, they have attempt- 
ed to perfect an organization whereby, 
from appropriately chosen bases, they 
can conduct a campaign against ship- 
ping and as far as possible live off their 
captures. We would expect these raid- 
ers to carry enough guns to overcome 
armed merchantmen and a small quota 
of planes for observation purposes. In 
addition to the capture of merchantmen 
they could be expected to lay mine 


fields. A late rumor from British 
sources reports one raider in the vicin- 
ity of Cook Island between Fiji and 
Tahiti. 

Meeting of this particular menace im- 
poses upon our Pacific forces a patrol 
problem in defense of shipping, in ad- 
dition to the necessity of maintaining 
the fleet in being, to cope with any 
major fleet activities arising in case the 
Pacific calm is broken. Therefore, the 
Pacific solution must differ quite es- 
sentially from the Atlantic. 


In essence, nothing could be re- 
tained in the Pacific area, where the 
raider menace is small, which could go 
to the Atlantic, where the submarine 
menace is great. This applies particu- 
larly to light craft, aircraft, and air- 
craft carriers over and above fleet 
needs. 

_ Yet need for the protection of mer- 
chant shipping in the Pacific still re- 
mains. A partial solution for coastwise 
shipping, up and down the Pacific 
Coasts of North and South America, 
lies in shore-based air patrols and the 
routing of shipping along lanes free 
from mine fields and out of reach of 
raiders. This was done in the last war. 
To some extent it can be done now with 
cross-Pacific traffic, for with our bases 
extending from the Aleutians to Samoa 
and from the West Coast to the Phil- 
ippines, and the use of long-range planes 
having 2,500 miles and more radius, we 
cover the ocean pretty well. 

The Pacific is a vast sea area to 
search, yet an offensive strategy even 
there is better than sticking strictly to a 
defensive one. However, a fleet search 
problem, even with the aid of island 
shore-based planes, is an appalling job 
and an extremely wasteful procedure in 
oil and effort. 

The situation is one in which the 
dirigible—that neglected stepchild of 
aviation—could be very useful in con- 
ducting an efficient but not too costly 
offensive operation against raiders. 

If we had a few lighter-than-air craft 
which, forming a task force with a 
cruiser or two, could comb the Pacific 
from one end to the other, they ought 
to pay for themselves. Years ago we 
used the Akron as a scout with the Pa- 
cific fleet, and it would be worth our 
while now to apply the lesson learned 
then. 








places along the coast of Europe, and Italy 
was called the best spot to strike at the 
Reich. 

This criticism was the most serious that 
the Churchill government has had to face 
so far. The dispute about aid to Russia 
was the ostensible cause. But politically it 
had another and more important side, for 
it meant a long step forward in the forma- 
tion of an opposition group in Parliament. 

The situation in Parliament has been 
anomalous ever since Churchill became 
Prime Minister and the leaders of the 
Liberal and Labor parties joined the gov- 
ernment. This left the House of Commons 
with no opposition party and thus largely 
bereft of one of its chief functions: criti- 
cism of ministers and policies. Gradually, 
however, a group of men who have ob- 
jected to the government on_ various 
grounds has appeared. 

Some of them complained about the 
conduct of the war. Others were critical 
of rationing and air-raid shelters. Still 
more attacked the government for not or- 
ganizing supplies and production with 
greater efficiency. Some were far to the 
left, and some were of the deepest con- 
servative hue. They had little in common. 
But in a wartime Parliament they pro- 
vided the leadership and their personali- 
ties gave one of the best indications of the 
political drift in Britain. Brief sketches of 
the outstandng M. P.’s in this group fol- 
low: 


Aneurin Bevan crouches like a wrestler 
when making a speech, and the color 
mounts in his large, florid face as he dis- 
poses of hecklers—a game at which he has 
won the respect of the House of Commons 
and outdoor meetings alike. Bevan started 
life crouching in a coal mine in Wales at 
the age of 13. Later he managed to get to 
the Central Labor College in London and 
picked his way through the rich seams of 
Marxist literature. 

Bevan has never ceased working this 
vein, but an adroit Welsh mind has en- 
abled him to reconcile it with a taste for 
Bohemian life, dinner parties with peers, 
fast and reckless driving, and a friendship 
with Lord Beaverbrook that has helped his 
political career. He is a little too intellec- 
tual for the House of Commons, in con- 
trast to Labor Secretary Ernest Bevin. 
But the edge is taken off his erudition by 
a thick Welsh accent and a slight stam- 
mer. He has criticized the Churchill gov- 
ernment relentlessly on production prob- 
lems and last week assailed it on aid to the 
Soviet. He regards Lord Halifax with the 
loathing that only a Welsh Nonconformist 
can feel for a high-church Anglican aristo- 
crat. 


Earl Winterton was characterized by 
T. E. Lawrence in “Seven Pillars of Wis- 
dom” as a man whose “instinct joined him 
to the weaker side in any choice but fox- 
hunting.” Of the bluest blood by birth, an 
Edwardian formalist in manners, and a 
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British Combine 


Loyal opposition: Col. Josiah Wedgwood and Aneurin Bevan... 





“Wide World 


... joined forces with Emanuel Shinwell and Earl Winterton 


tebel by temperament, he is one of the 
paradoxical characters who every now and 
then crop up in great English families. His 
entire career was foreshadowed when he 
was expelled from Oxford for keeping 
chickens on the stairs and was able to 
quote an ancient college law in his defense. 

When Winterton rises to his full 6 feet 
4 inches in the Commons, he looks some- 
thing like a very superior crane. He has 
had much government experience, includ- 
ing seven years as Under Secretary of State 
for India. Until Munich he supported the 
appeasement policies of the Chamberlain 
government. Since then he has been a per- 
sistent critic and has recently formed a 
curious alliance with Emanuel Shinwell, a 
leftist enemy of the Churchill Cabinet. He 
recently wrote a letter to the Socialist New 
Statesman and Nation and felt obliged to 


preface it with a remark about how sur- 
prised they would be to hear from him. 


Emanuel Shinwell is the Labor half of 
the Winterton-Shinwell team. A Conserva- 
tive M. P. once told him on the floor of the 
House to “go back to Poland.” Shinwell is 
Jewish, but he was born in London. He 
went to work at the age of 11, became a 
sailor, and after the World War plunged 
into Labor politics. He was the man who 
defeated Ramsay MacDonald in the Scots- 
man’s own constituency of Seaham Harbor 
in 1935 in a campaign of unprecedented 
bitterness. 

Conservative M. P.’s don’t like Shinwell. 
Both his temper and his tongue are too 
sharp for them. He has taken a leading 
part in the fight against the government on 
the issue of aid to Russia, and even last 
August he declared that Churchill wanted 


to “be Prime Minister and everything 
else.” ' 


Philip Noel Baker is the intellectual 
and man of the world turned politician. 
The son of an M.P., he attended Haver- 
ford College in Pennsylvania and in the 
World War, as a Quaker, he served in 
ambulance units. He made a career of the 
League of Nations and international af- 
fairs and brought to the. Labor side of 
the House of Commons an authoritative 
voice on foreign relations. In the House 
he is considered a good, if intellectual, de- 
bater, and last week he proclaimed that 
Britain’s frontier was “on the Volga.” 


Col. Josiah Wedgwood is one of the 
grand old men of the House of Commons. 
He is descended from the china-manufac- 
turing family, but his convictions are 
Socialist and his character is of the home- 
liest pewter. It has never been even 
tarnished in the hottest battles in Parlia- 
ment, and he has been called the “ag- 
gressor-in-chief.” Much of his aggression is 
against dictators, and he was once barred 
from the BBC for his outspoken comments 
about Mussolini. He has also constituted 
himself the champion of the Jewish people. 
He admits that he cannot keep his mouth 
shut and has been hot on the trail of the 
Churchill Cabinet several times. How- 
ever, the affection in which he is held in 
the House sometimes robs his remarks of 
forceful effect. 


Stephen King-Hall sailed into Parlia- 
ment after a career as a naval officer and 
author. His appearance suggests one of the 
large, shallow-draft monitors still main- 
tained by the Royal Navy. Side whiskers 
grow down each cheek, his figure is robust 
and stocky, and his voice gruff. But King- 
Hall has cut out a career for himself with. 
the ease and speed of a destroyer. 

The foundation of his reputation lies in 
the so-called K-H Letter, a lively news 
pamphlet that he edits. In 1939 he suc- 
cessfully baited Dr. Goebbels himself by 
mailing copies of his letter, containing a 
frank statement of the British position, to 
thousands of prominent Germans. He was 
a sharp critic of Chamberlain and joined 
in the fray against Churchill on the air- 
raid-shelter and production issues. Last 
week he said that Italy’s weakness opened 
up “vital possibilities” to the British. 


Sir John Wardlaw-Milne is the son of a 
banker and is himself a retired Anglo- 
Indian businessman. This background 
spells Conservative—and generally the 
sort of Convervative who followed Bald- 
win and Chamberlain without question. 
Until 1939 Wardlaw-Milne fitted into the 
pattern. At that time he became the chair- 
man of the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure, composed of 32 M. P.’s from 
the back benches, whose job was to re- 
view war expenditures. 

Wardlaw-Milne astonished everyone by 
turning the committee’s investigations in- 
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to every phase of the war effort. The re- 
ports made by the committee were incisive 
and critical. So far there have been 33 
of them, and there is no end in sight. 
Furthermore, they are nearly all packed 
with political dynamite. The measure of 
influence that Wardlaw-Milne has ac- 
quired in this way can be judged by the 
fact that Churchill, - generally impa- 
tient with critics, takes particular care in 
replying to him in the House of Com- 
mons. 


°A Stream of Blood’ 


France Undergoes a Nightmare 





on Collaboration Anniversary 


On Oct. 24, 1940, Marshal Pétain and 
Pierre Laval, then his heir apparent in the 
Vichy Government, lunched together at 
Tours. Afterward, they played a game of 
billiards. Then the old marshal and the sly 
little dauphin went to the village of Mon- 
toire-sur-le-Loir and boarded a train to 
meet the man who had put France behind 
the eight ball—Adolf Hitler. The conquer- 
or shook the old marshal by the hand and 
took him into his railway car. And thus, 
in the shadow of the great chateaux in 
the most French part of France, began the 
so-called “collaboration” between victor 
and vanquished. 


Anniversary 


Last week there was no celebration in 
France of the first anniversary of the Mon- 
toire meeting. Instead the French bowed 
under the fullest measure of German retri- 
bution and frightfulness yet visited upon 
them. The Nazis had started the mass exe- 
cution of hostages in batches of 50 each in 
reprisal for the shooting of German Army 
officers. It seemed to the French like an 
ordered and nightmarish version of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Eve. Old 
Pétain took to the radio to make an im- 
passioned appeal, and his voice almost. 
broke as he cried: “A stream of blood is 
flowing again over France.” 

It started in Nantes last week when as- 
sassins killed Lt. Col. Karl Friedrich Holtz, 
the German Army of Occupation com- 
mander in the city. A 7 p.m. curfew was 
immediately imposed on Nantes, and the 
next day Gen. Heinrich von Stiilpnagel, 
Nazi commander in occupied France, or- 
dered the execution of 50 French prisoners 


as a “preliminary measure.” If the two as- 


sassins, whom he called “cowardly crimi- 
nals paid by England and Moscow,” weren’t 
rounded up by midnight of Oct. 23, he 
threatened to shoot 50 more Frenchmen. 
And he offered a reward for the appre- 
hension of Holtz’s slayers of $300,000—a 
sum which the French themselves would 
have to pay. 

But, a few hours after Stiilpnagel made 
his grim announcement, another Nazi of- 


ficer was slain. An unnamed major was 
shot at dusk in Bordeaux by four youths 
who escaped. The Germans promptly 
seized 100 more hostages from prisoners ar- 
rested for sabotage and other anti-Nazi 
activities, executed half of them, and 
warned that the other half would face fir- 
ing squads if the killers weren’t caught by 
midnight of Oct. 26. Bordeaux also was 
called upon for a bond of $200,000 to be 
forfeited in case of further violence or 
failure to catch the culprits. 

The second batch of 50 Nantes hostages 
were due to die at dawn on the Montoire 
anniversary. The first snow had fallen, and 
in their unheated cells the condemned men 
waited. The Vichy Government, which had 
offered official condolences on Holtz’s 
death, tried frantically and pathetically to 
save the hostages. Premier Darlan hurried 
back to Vichy from Paris, while Fernand 
de Brinon, Vichy’s envoy to the Germans, 
went to meet Foreign Minister Joachim 
von Ribbentrop in the Reich. 

Pétain was reported almost as desper- 
ate as the doomed men. He was even said 
to be considering offering himself as a 
hostage. The old marshal was also sup- 
posed to have informed the Germans that 
he could no longer be responsible for keep- 
ing order in his country if the scheduled 





cme 
Brauchitsch and Stiilpnagel at- 
tended a funeral in France 


executions took place. Whatever the cause, 
a reprieve was granted at the eleventh 
hour. Hitler himself was supposed to have 
given it. This Monday, after turning up 
some clues, the Germans lengthened the 
reprieves but failed to make public the 
new deadlines. 

The Montoire anniversary was thus 
marked in Nantes only by a military fu- 
neral for Holtz. It was attended by Field 
Marshal Walther von Brauchitsch, the 
commander-in-chief of all German Armies, 
who was in France for some unspecified 
reason, Stiilpnagel, and French officials. 


Next day the French Cabinet held a spe. 
cial meeting to plan drastic action to stop 
the reign of terror. 

Meanwhile, General de Gaulle broad. 
cast two messages from London. First, he 
advised the French to stop killing Ger. 
mans until they were given “appropriate 
instructions.” Then he asked all French 
people to observe a five-minute demon. 
stration of silence this Friday in protest 
against the executions of “our martyrs.” 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill and 
President Roosevelt also issued statements 
denouncing the German punitive meas- 
ures. Churchill called them “but a fore- 
taste of what Hitler would inflict upon the 
British and American peoples if only he 
could -get the power.” The President de- 
clared: “These are the acts of desperate 
men who know in their hearts that they 
cannot win.” 





Mexico and Britain 


Mexico maintains that all its subsoil 
wealth belongs to the state. The conten- 
tion is based on a 1783 decree of King 
Charles III of Spain, an edict issued by 
President Benito Juarez and on the Con- 
stitution of 1917. The practical application 
of this principle has been responsible for 
nearly all the strain on Mexican-American 
and Mexican-British relations for the last 
three years. 

In March 1938 President Lazaro Carde- 
nas expropriated seventeen foreign-owned 
oil companies in which American invest- 
ments were estimated at $200,000,000 and 
British holdings at $250,000,000. Washing- 
ton only protested. But London denounced 
the expropriations so strenuously that on 
May 13, 1938, Cardenas broke off relations 
with Britain. 

Last week, with Cardenas’ moderate stic- 
cessor, Manuel Avila Camacho, taking a 
more conciliatory attitude toward both 
American and British oil companies, Mex- 
ico and Britain patched up their quarrel. 
On Oct. 21 the Mexican Foreign Minister, 
Ezequiel Padilla, said that his country’s 
legation in London and that of Britain in 
Mexico City would be reopened imnie- 
diately. He didn’t even mention the petro- 
leum issue. On the next day the British 
Foreign Secretary Anthony’ Eden an- 
nounced the resumption of diplomatic re- 
lations in the House of Commons. But he 
indicated that, while the dispute would 
not be pressed during the war, Britain’s 
position remained fundamentally unaltered. 





Die-Hard in Discard 


Gen. James Barry Munnik Hertzog, 
Prime Minister of the Union of South 
Africa from 1924 until 1939, is a hot-tern- 
pered, die-hard Boer. He fought the Brit- 
ish in the Boer War, but unlike Gen. Jan 
Christiaan Smuts, his political enemy, he 
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A STORY OF NINE CAMPAIGNS 


campaign is what sugar men aptly call the busy 

fall weeks. when many mills run continuously, 
night and day, converting mountains of beets into 
sugar. During every campaign one big West. Coast 
mill used to have several costly shutdowns due to 
belt trouble on its main pump drive. The costliest 
“double” belts stretched and stretched beyond take- 
up limits, making frequent resplicing necessary, and 
lasted only two seasons. So back in 1932 an S.O.S. 
was sent for the G.T. M. — Goodyear Technical Man. 
After careful analysis, he recommended a Goodyear 
COMPASS “80” truly endless cord belt. During its first 
campaign the COMPASS stretched only one and a half 


- inches, easily adjusted on the sliding take-up without 


Compass — T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


dless for 
in Pump Drive 


stopping operations. This fall it is finishing its ninth 
campaign without another adjustment, without 
a single repair. It has given more than 25,000 hours’ 
trouble-free service; more than four times longer 
wear than costlier belts; increased production. Count- 
less records like this show why you save time and 
money, and conserve rubber for defense, by consult- 
ing the G.T.M. Write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio or Los 
Angeles, California— or phone the nearest Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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TRAINED GROUND CREWS 
TUNE UP ENGINES 


IN THE NAVY, TEXACO LUBRICANTS ARE SUPPLIED TO THE FLEET, TO 
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With Newsweek’s Correspondents: Aussies in Malaya Yearn for Action 


Beruin: Oct. 26 marked the second win- 
ter relief collection of the year, and the au- 
thorities had an especially enticing oppor- 
tunity to get the people’s money through 
rafles held on Berlin street corners with 
chocolate, tobacco, liquor, and margarine 
as the prizes. Chances cost 50 pfennigs, and 
I am told the odds are 50 to 1 against win- 
ning anything. Judging from the small en- 
thusiasm at the Kurfiirstendamm raffle, 
the people must be aware of these odds... 
Berlin tobacconists met Monday to dis- 
cuss the tobacco shortage. They are likely 
to adopt the system now in use at Hann- 
over, Where men over 18 and women over 
90 are issued tobacco cards on presentation 
of a clothing card. Although it is known 
that in Southern and Western Germany 
tobacco is not sold to women, yesterday 
for the first time I heard a cigarette girl 
in a leading Berlin hotel refuse to sell to 
a woman... The Ministry of Labor has 
issued a decree forbidding German employ- 
ers to pay a social relief contribution for 
Polish workers, whose wages, besides addi- 


os 


tional payments for meals, shelter, etc., 
must not exceed 1 mark per day, with no 
bonuses paid for holidays . . . The Ministry 
of the Interior has decreed that the de- 
veloping of photographic films for soldiers 
must have priority, regardless of what 
time the soldiers enter the shops. “No 
store dares to be too busy to do a soldier’s 
work,” the decree says . . . Dr. Jaeger, a 
Strassburg party leader, said in a recent 
speech: “For National Socialism, German 
women are the bearers of the hereditary 
qualities of the nation and the guarantors 
of the immortality of the German nation. 
The finest German people’s car is the per- 
ambulator.” . . . In Saarbriicken, ten days’ 
imprisonment was imposed on a man 
for wandering in his yard with a flash- 
light looking for earthworms during an air 
raid. 


Stncapore: Letters arriving here from 
Bangkok are rubber-stamped: “Thailand 
Implores for World Peace.” British troops 
constantly exchange pleasantries with the 


Thai frontier guards . . . A number of 
Chinese, charged with membership in the 
Malayan Communist party, have been sen- 
tenced to six months’ hard labor. Their 
prosecutor said: “The Communist party 
has always been anti-British and has al- 
ways striven for the ejection of the British 
from Malaya.” Numerous societies are 
operating among Chinese and Malays 
throughout the colony, with the apparent 
object of stirring up nationalist feeling. 
They are especially active among tin, rub- 
ber, and other industrial workers. Thus 
far the courts have not charged that there 
was any connection between these activi- 
ties and the Japanese . . . The English are 
constantly surprised by the way the bored 
Australians exercise their sense of humor. 
An Aussie soldier whistles, then stoops 
down to pat an imaginary dog; another 
trips over an obstruction which isn’t there. 
One camp held “dog races,” with a course 
marked out, a starter, judges, and bookies, 
but no dogs. The Aussies dislike Malaya 
and are yearning for action. 





refused to make up afterward. When Smuts 
preached cooperation with Britain, Hert- 
zog campaigned for “South Africa First.” 
An interviewer once noted: “His whis- 
kers bristled when I mentioned Eng- 
land.” 

At the outbreak of the present war, 
Hertzog advocated a policy of neutrality 
for South Africa. This attitude brought 
about his overthrow as Prime Minister, 
and Smuts succeeded him. But Hertzog 
kept up the struggle with Dutch stubborn- 
ness. Twice he has tried in vain to get 
South Africa to make peace with the Axis. 
A year ago he resigned from the National- 
ist party in a dispute over the leadership 
and subsequently from Parliament, claim- 
ing that he was quitting politics but would 
continue to serve his people. Smuts’ govern- 
ment voted him a pension of $8,000 a year 
and for a time it seemed as if political 
quarrels would no longer hamper South 
Africa’s war effort. 

But last week wrath and bitterness again 
boiled up in the old man and carried him 
all the way in opposition to Britain. At the 
congress of the Afrikander party, of which 
he is honorary leader, he gave his support 
and approval to the doctrines on Nazism. 
He claimed that national socialism was 
“not the exclusive product of any par- 
ticular country or people but it came to 
South Africa as an Afrikaan national tra- 
dition and custom and is as old as the 
Afrikaan people.” 

The next day Hertzog was repudiated 
both by the party and its leader, N. C. 
Havenga, long Hertzog’s political asso- 
ciate. The Afrikanders reaffirmed their ad- 
herence to democratic principles, and Ha- 
venga issued a statement supporting popu- 
lar government. 


Sidelights of the War 


A crop of jokes, cartoons, and wise- 
cracks about the severe food and clothing 
restrictions has sprung up in Italy. One 
cartoon, entitled “In 1947,” shows a wom- 
an walking along a street in the nude ex- 
cept for a wastepaper basket as a hat and 
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. Wide World 
U Saw (wearing skirt) and U Tin 
Tut came from Burma to London 


garbage pails as shoes. The caption reads: 
“This is stuff I bought in September of 
1941.” 


{The British Ministry of Agriculture 
confessed that it had made a typographi- 
cal error when it announced a plan for 
land improvement near Llanfairpwillgyn- 
gyligerchwrndrobwilllandsiliogogogoch, in 
Wales. The correct spelling of this town, 
a favorite subject of jest, is Llanfairpwll- 
gwyngyllgogerychwyrndrobwllllantysilio- 
gogogoch. 


{ The Russians, according to a Berlin re-- 
port, have trained 100,000 dogs to carry 
dynamite. They send the explosive-laden 
dogs after armored divisions in an ef- 
fort to blow up and destroy tank units. 
The scheme, the Nazis say, has not 
worked. 


g A Norwegian merchant in Oslo was sen- 
tenced to three years’ imprisonment for 
“conducting himself improperly at an open 
window.” He was throwing china at pass- 
ing Nazi troops. 


{The German Ministry of Economics has 
issued a decree which specifies the mini- 
mum and maximum length and width of 
brassiéres, women’s panties and_night- 
gowns, underclothes, aprons, and house 
and garden dresses. 


{The Prime Minister of Burma, the Hon. 
U Saw, with his adviser, U Tin Tut, con- 
ferred with British officials in London. U 
Saw posed for pictures in the national 
costume of his country, but Tin Tut stuck 
to regular civilian clothes. Later, U Saw, 
still clad in native garb, conferred with 
Leopold Amery, Secretary of State for 
India. 
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ABC’s of Latin-American Defense: A Look at the Big sas 


It was almost 118 years ago that the United States under- 
took the military protection of the countries of Latin America. 
Ever since, the Monroe Doctrine has been the basic factor in 
American foreign policy. Under President Roosevelt it has 
been broadened by the good-neighbor policy and the concep- 
tion of hemisphere defense. 

But up until this time the Latin-American powers have not 
been capable of defending themselves militarily and have not 
shared in the development of the Monroe Doctrine. Recently, 
however, in the various Inter-American conferences, they have 
taken part in the formulation of policy. And, above all, they 
are now beginning to arm themselves. 


beset an unindustrialized state which tries to arm in a world 
where armaments mean $100,000,000 battleships and 50-ton 
tanks. The total armies of the twenty Latin-American repub- 
lics amount to only 350,000 men, their warships number but 
63, and they have only 1,199 planes. A panzer division might 
easily crack the forces of any single country. Yet the same 
thing could have been said of the United States Army two 
years ago. And now the armies that the Latin-American 
countries are building up may play a vital part in the defense 
of the Western Hemisphere. Newsweek, herewith presents 
the first of three special surveys, covering the armed forces of 
Latin America. This one deals with the so-called ABC powers 


All labor under the almost insurmountable difficulties that 


Argentina 

Argentina is the second nation of 
South America in point of area and pop- 
ulation—and its government is probably 
the most apathetic about hemisphere de- 
fense despite plans to ask the United 
States for some $250,000,000 worth of 
ships, planes, and munitions. 

But Argentina is generally admitted to 
have the most efficient and the _best- 
equipped military establishment south of 
the Rio Grande. Its standing army num- 
bers 45,000 men, capable of being ex- 
panded to 281,000 by the calling up of 
reserves. Most of the artillery is of Ger- 
man make and was bought before 1926, 
The number of tanks, never officially an- 
nounced, is estimated at more 


other Latin-American country: a ship- 
yard capable of turning out warships. 
This has been built on the Ilha das Co- 
bras in Rio de Janeiro Harbor and owes 
much to United States cooperation. Here 
nine destroyers have been laid down and 
three of them have already been 
launched. New naval bases are being 
planned for Natal, Santos, Para, and 
Porto Alegre. 

Latest figures on the Brazilian Army 
show five infantry and three cavalry 
divisions, one mixed brigade, and one 
coast-defense district command, adding 
up to 82,000 men and 6,548 officers. Un- 
til recently, all the ordnance, including 
Mauser rifles and 75-millimeter guns, 
was of World War vintage. 


—Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. 


the best in South America. It is com- 
posed of one division for each of the 
country’s four military zones, one cavalry 
division, and six “detachments” which 
may be shifted around. There are 1,500 
officers, 20,000 regular troops, 15,000 
one-year draftees, and 200,000 trained 
reserves. Since the active army is not 
large in proportion to the population 
of 4,634,839, its reputation rests on su- 


perior organization. Teutonic efficiency 


was introduced into the Chilean Army 
by Gen. Emilio Kérner, a former captain 
in the German Army, who went to San- 
tiago as military adviser in the late 
1880s. From that day to this Chilean 
tactics and equipment have borne the 
German stamp and the officers have a 
vaguely German appearance. The 





than a dozen. 

The navy boasts two battle- 
ships, both of them originally 
built in the United States and 
mounting twelve 12-inch guns 
each. In addition, there are three 
cruisers—two of them of Italian 
construction—sixteen destroyers, 
and three submarines. The air 
force, with 272 planes, is divided 
between the army and navy, 
each exercising its own control. 


Brazil 


In any scheme of hemisphere 
defense, Brazil’s role is para- 
mount. Its so-called “hump” that 
juts out into the Atlantic south 
of the Amazon constitutes the 
most vulnerable part of the New 
World. Between Natal and the 
French Africa naval base of 
Dakar, the distance is only 1,600 miles. 
Brazil’s government, however, has co- 
operated as closely with the United 
States as any in Latin America. 

As far as its own defense goes, Brazil 
has concentrated on its navy. It has two 
old battleships constructed in Britain. 
Two cruisers, sixteen destroyers, and 
four submarines complete the fleet. But 
Brazil has something possessed by no 











The Brazilian Air Force consists of 
more than 100 planes and 3,500 officers 
and men. This became an independent 
command early this year with the fusion 
of the army and navy air arms. 


Chile 

Chile is strategically less important 
than either Argentina or Brazil, but the 
Chilean Army is conceded to be one of 


Newsweek From Three Lions 
Chile’s army is cut to the German model 


rifle used by the infantry is still 
predominantly the Mauser and the 
artillery came from Krupp. There 
are no tanks except a few British 
models for training purposes. 

Chile possesses the best battle- 
ship in South America. The 30,- 
000-ton Almirante Latorre was 
requisitioned by the British after 
its completion in a British yard 
in 1915 and returned to Chile 
after the World War. It mounts 
ten 14-inch guns. The navy’s 
other important units are three 
obsolete cruisers, eight destroy- 
ers, and nine submarines. Chilean 
H class submarines are the oldest 
submersibles in the world still in 
active service. 

The air force as a separate 
fighting unit came into being in 
1930 when the army and navy 
air corps commands were amalgamated. 
The fleet of about 100 planes is made up 
of the following types: Junkers, Nardi, 
Breda, Curtiss, Fairchild, North Ameri- 
can, Focke-Wulf, and Arado. Chile has 
the oldest Junkers bomber in the world, 
built in 1925 and still flying. Junkers 
tried to get it back for the company 
museum in exchange for a new model. 
but Chile declined the offer. 
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U.S. will step up training to grind out 30,000 pilots a year 
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New U.S. Bid for Air Might 
Sends Pilot Program Soaring 


Output of Fliers Speeded 
Toward a Rate of 30,000 Yearly; 
Combat Commands Multiplied 


Just 32 years ago this week, two young 
Army officers and Wilbur Wright demon- 
strated how casually history is made. For 
three weeks the airplane inventor had been 
instructing Lt. Frank P. Lahm, an Army 
balloonist, and Lt. Frederic E. Humphreys 
of the engineer corps, how to fly the 
Army’s first airplane, a 25-horsepower 
flying machine made of bamboo, piano 
wire, and faith. By Oct. 26, 1909, each 
officer had about three hours’ flying time 
to his credit. Then the inventor looked 
over his students, and in his mild way, 
said: “Take it up, Humphreys.” 

After fastening a sashweight to the 
wing to make up for the absence of the 
instructor by his side, Lieutenant Hum- 
phreys went up for a three-minute flight 
around the field at the rate of about 42 
miles an hour. Then Lieutenant Lahm 
went aloft for thirteen minutes. Thus was 
the United States Army’s aviation branch, 


the first in the world, launched six years 
after the Wright brothers made their first 
plane flight. 

Nobody made a fuss. The newspapers, 
their front pages full of the Harry K. 
Thaw murder trial, ignored it. The Army 
gave it so little attention that to this day 
the publicity issued by the Air Corps 
insists that Lahm was the Army’s first 
airplane pilot, completely ignoring Hum- 
phreys and Lt. Thomas E. Selfridge, for 
whom Selfridge Field, Mich., was named. 
Selfridge, whose interest in aviation was 
as great as that shown by Humphreys and 
Lahm, was killed in a crash with Orville 
Wright a year before the Army acquired 
its first plane. 

At the time of the pioneer flights Hum- 
phreys thought of the plane chiefly as a 
means of scouting and directing artillery 
fire, while Lahm, who had to his credit 
ten years of ballooning and in 1906 
had won the international balloon race 
from Paris, looked upon the heavier-than- 
air machine as an instrument for military 
observation and communications. And 
when the Army’s initial“aviation appro- 
priation*ran out, Lahm went on foreign 








service with the cavalry and Humphreys 
was transferred back to the engineers, 
from which he later retired to operate his 
family’s homeopathic medicine business in 
New York, where he died early this year. 


Air Power 


Many times in the following years, it 
looked as if the Army was about to give 
up aviation. But as planes developed 
from the open pusher jobs made by the 
Wrights to the more modern-looking fuse- 
lage design, somewhere in the Army there 
was always someone puttering around 
with them. And usually in that vicinity 
could be found Frank P. Lahm, teaching 
and organizing. When the World War 
broke out, Lahm organized the American 
lighter-than-air service in France. Then 
he commanded the air service of the First 
Army and organized the air arm of the 
Second Army—jobs which brought him 
the Distinguished Service Medal. After 
the war he conceived the idea of setting 
up a huge training center, a West Point 
of the air, in the vicinity of San Antonio, 
Texas—a project which has developed 
into the Gulf Coast Air Corps Training 
Center with headquarters at Randolph 
Field. 

Always a soft-spoken and serious sol- 
dier, Lahm sees nothing particularly glam- 
orous about his career. When he speaks 
of his early flights, it is in the clipped 
language of an Army report, wasting no 
time on adjectives or romantic touches. 
Fellow officers say he’s that way in other 
matters—a shy sort of a fellow one might 
know for years but never know anything 
about. For the last six years he has 
served in New York as Second Corps Area 
and First Army air officer or aviation 
adviser. . 

Now a major general with less than a 
month to go before his 64th birthday and 
retirement, the last of the Army’s pioneer 
airmen last week was handed his final 
assignment. Amid the booming of a thir- 
teen-gun salute and the tramping of a 
guard of honor, General Lahm assumed 
command of the Gulf Coast Air Corps 
Training Center, succeeding Maj. Gen. 
Gerald C. Brant, who now heads the New- 
foundland Base Command. 

In the 32 years between his first and 
final aviation billet, General Lahm has 
seen the beginning and the €nd of an era 
of military flying. Since the early days 
when the plane was considered chiefly as 
an extension of the eyes and ears of the 
Army, this branch has developed to such 
a point that even dinner-table strategists 
realize battles in modern warfare can only 
be won by first establishing air suprem- 
acy over the enemy. 

In line with this new concept of the 
need for air power, the War Department 
announced last week that the Air Forces 
organizational goal had been increased 
from 54 to 84 groups of fighter, bomber, 
and reconnaissance planes. To reach this 
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Jal PUTS GREAT RIVERS TO WORK 


Coal for power and for coke is barged to J&L mills—water is pumped for steel-making processes 
—and J&L Controlled Quality Steel is delivered by a coordinated river-rail-highway system. 


**J « L was born of the rivers of this 
Appalachian watershed that, since 
the days of our country’s youth, 
have made Pittsburgh a gateway of 
development, an arsenal for defense. 
The little original unit of our Pitts- 
burgh works was floated down the 
Monongahela Riverfrom Brownsville 
on flatboats in 1852 and set up on the South Side, there 
to grow and spread by its own efforts and enterprise, 
until its present frontage on both banks of the river is 
more than three miles — while JaL’s companion works 
at Aliquippa stretch along the Ohio River for four miles, 
nightly casting the glow of their fiery operations full 
and bright across this mighty stream. 

“Born of the rivers, J&L lives by their waters, using 
millions of gallons daily for steam power and water 
cooling in its iron and steel-making processes. And, on 
the ever-moving, constantly changing face of these 
waters, J&L barges its own coal and ships thousands 





of tons of its controlled-quality steel products for co- 
ordinated river-rail-and-highway delivery to the great 
mid-continent area of the United States — from 5% to 
10% of its annual production. 

“We are nearing the end of our trip on this powerful 
and comfortable Ja L towboat, one of a fleet of twin- 
screw and stern-wheel boats whose names have long 
been familiar to rivermen from the upper reaches of the 
Monongahela to the levees of New Orleans. We have 
enjoyed the hospitality and the good food, set forth in 
generous fashion, and admired the skill of the pilot 
whose keen eye and steady hand have navigated this 
cargo through the many locks and channeled waters io 
its destination at our coal unloading docks. Here we 
dock eight of our 1000-ton barges of coal — for coking 
and reclamation of valuable by-products as well as for 
generating our own steam and electric power. And, 
standing out in mid-stream, a tow of barges filled with 
J&L Controlled-Quality Steel Products begins its wind- 
ing 2000-mile voyage down river. 
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“Here we dock our 1000-ton barges of coal for 
coking and by-products ... out in mid-stream 
a tow of J&L steel products begins its 2000- 

mile voyage down stream.” 





M AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON 





“These sturdy steel barges are carrying seamless pipe and tubing for the 
oil country; tin-plate for Southern canners; barbed wire, woven fence, 
nails and staples, for the great grain and grazing lands of the West; plates 
for ship-builders on the Gulf; lightweight structural steel for speedy con- 
struction of army camps and ordnance plants; sulphate of ammonia for 
enriching the soil of the Mississippi delta; and a vast variety of shapes 
and sizes of steel for JaL’s quick-to-serve, strategically situated ware- 
houses in Cincinnati, Memphis, New Orleans, and points inland. 
‘Regularly scheduled tows, through the canalized Ohio and on the broad 
waters of the Mississippi, connecting with rail and highway transport at 
river terminals, put these products into the hands of users throughout 
America’s vast empire of the interior. In such manner does this integrated 
system of national distribution yield economy and efficiency and, in this 
time of emergency, augment burdened railroads and contribute vitally 
to the development of resources necessary to the defense of our country.” 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


J&L 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


STEEL 





J l—PARTNER IN PROGRESS TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 








RIVERS 


World's greatest transportation and distri- 
bution facilities are possessed by United States 
in its steam and electric railroads, barges on 
rivers and canals, freight-carrying trucks on 
highways, ships on lakes and seas, air lines 
above and pipe lines beneath the ground. 
Main dependence is upon the railroads which 
transport more than 60% of all-freight. 


Sailing 4,000 miles past farms, villages, 
cities, is odd but routine experience for offi- 
cers and men on towboats that ply Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers from Pittsburgh to New 
Orleans and return, in foul and fair weather, 
day and night, through fogs, floods and run- 
ning ice. Great skill and courage are called 
for as huge tows of barges must be slipped 
into locks at 46 dams on the Ohio in all sorts 
of navigating conditions without damage or 
loss of valuable cargoes, barges and boats. 
Frequently $1,500,000 is value of one tow. 


“Gentlemen's Flip” and “Kanawha Roll” are 
not fancy tap-room concoctions, but the 
names of various rope tosses used by deck- 
hands on river towboats, They are as adept 
with heavy two-inch manila lines as are cow- 
boys with light lariats and take pride in the 
accuracy with which they can cast these 
heavy lines considerable distances, quickly 
snubbing and mooring boats and barges. 


Pittsburgh to Houston by barge, 2,359 
miles, via Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and 
the Intercoastal Canal, is a regular run for 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation’s river 
barge service, with stops to drop barges for 
unloading at J&L warehouses in Cincinnati, 
Memphis and New Orleans. 


Life on a towboat is routine, but comfort- 
able, even a bit on the luxury side. Jones & 
Laughlin steamboats, plying regularly be- 
tween Pittsburgh and New Orleans, carry 
double crews, including women cooks and 
chambermaids, have staterooms for officers 
with baths, showers, electrical conveniences. 
Crews’ staterooms aft have comfortable bunks 
with showers adjoining. Fine meals are served 
3 times a day and men coming off watch 
during night, find cold buffet on pantry 
board, hot coffee on galley stove. 


Shipping coal by river was begun by J&L 
more than 50 years ago from their mines on 
Monongahela River (canalized 1833) to 
their steel works in Pittsburgh district. 


“Steel Argosy” was the name given by news- 
paper reporters to the first river shipments of 
steel products in steel barges propelled by a 
towboat from Pittsburgh to St. Louis and 
New Orleans in 1921. It was a dress rehearsal 
tow sent down river by Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, before canalization of 
Ohio River was completed. “Century Tow” 
was the name applied to one-hundredth ship- 
ment by river made by J & L in April, 1930 
(name suggested by George A. Zerr, river 
editor, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette). Its progress 
down Ohio and Mississippi was a gala occa= 
sion heralding new waterways era. 
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Lahm was a pioneer military flier . ..now he bosses Gulf Coast air training 


mark, it will be necessary to increase the 
strength of the Air Forces from fewer than 
200,000 to more than 400,000 officers and 
men. Plans call for an eventual personnel 
of a half million, about the number in 
Britain’s Royal Air Force and half the 
size of the German Luftwaffe. 

In the Air Forces, a combat group is 
comparable to a regiment of foot soldiers. 
Commanded by a colonel, the typical bom- 


bardment group consists of two or more - 


squadrons with a total of 30 to 36 planes. 
Similarly set up, a pursuit group, made 
up of smaller planes, has from 75 to 80 
units. Thus it can be estimated roughly 
that the 84-group program will require 
about 5,000 first-line planes and a similar 
number of reserves to maintain a com- 
fortable margin against losses which some- 
times run as high as 50 per cent a month 
in wartime.* In addition to these combat 
types, another 10,000 trainers, transports, 
and other service ships probably would be 
needed. The Army is still thinking in terms 
of an eventual 35,000 or 37,000 planes. 


Training 

In anticipation of the need for increas- 
ing the Air Forces’ goal at least to a point 
comparable to that of the British, the 
Air Corps seven months ago started to 
step up the pilot-training program. At that 
time pilots were being trained at the rate 
of about 12,000 a year. This has now been 
jumped to about 18,000 a year, and by 
spring it is expected to reach a rate of 
30,000 pilots annually—about the number 





*Even in peacetime plane and pilot losses are 
a serious factor. Last week dispatches reported 
the loss of thirteen Army and Navy planes. 
The worst losses were those of a B-18-A 
bomber and five P-40 pursuit planes, which all 
crashed in Southern California. 


' Significance 


being turned out by the British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan, chiefly in Can- 
ada. 

Such a program will tax to the utmost 
the .100 flying and technical training 
schools that operate under the three big 
air-training centers. Under the supervision 
of these centers at Randolph Field, Texas, 
Maxwell Field, Ala., and Moffett Field, 
Calif., 41 civilian schools give prospective 
pilots their first ten weeks of elementary 
training, fifteen military and three civilian 
schools give ten weeks of basic training, 
and 21 advanced Air Corps schools finish 
off the cadet training with a final ten 
weeks of advanced flying. 

These same facilities are being used by 
Britain, Latin America, and China to train 
their future airmen. In the Maxwell Field 
area alone, more than 2,000 Britons are 
being schooled by the Air Corps under an 
arrangement in which Lend-Lease funds 
are used for the training material. In addi- 
tion, between 300 and 450 British youths 
are being taught aerial navigation in Amer- 
ican classrooms, and 1,200 are attending 
special twenty-week air-combat courses in 
civilian flying schools. 





Expansion of the Air Force Combat 
Command is little more than a_ paper 
proposition at present, because of the ne- 
cessity for sending abroad as many combat 
planes as possible. It may be a long time 
before the United States Air Forces can 
expect to get heavy bombers in the quan- 
tity necessary to equip new combat 
groups, but interceptor and fighter. planes, 
which Britain is now turning out in good 
quantity on British soil, probably will pre- 
sent less of a problem. 

The increase in the training program, 





however, is an actuality, and before it 
reaches its peak production of pilots, 
mechanics, and aviation technicians of «ll 
kinds, it probably will require the use of 
all existing training facilities, both mili- 
tary and private. A serious pinch probabiy 
will develop in finding raw material for 
30,000 pilots a year. Since more than half 
of the prospective Army pilots flunk out 
in training, the Army must somehow 
produce better than 60,000 aviation cadets 
every twelve months, an imposing task 
which has led to the present advertising 
programs and even to the lowering of tiie 


,bars to permit noncommissioned officers 


to become flight sergeants. 





Tank Torrent 


One of the cleanest-cut tank battles in 
the present war was the Cyrenaica cam- 
paign of Jan. 5-April 13 this year, in which 
British armored units first rolled back the 
Italians in a 480-mile drive from Egypt 
along the North African coast. Though 
they were soon flung back by a superior 
force of newly arrived German panzer 
troops, their swift drive still stood as a con- 
siderable feat. 

Last week, announcing at a press confer- 
ence that this country’s tank program 
would soon be doubled, President Roose- 
velt cited as the chief reason for this move 
the lesson learned by the British in the 
Cyrenaica fray, namely that to win a tank 
battle it obviously is necessary to have bet- 
ter-armed and better-armored tanks than 
those of the enemy. Indicating that the 
new step was only part of a vast potential 
increase in arms making now being studied 
by defense officials (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 27), 
Mr. Roosevelt declined to go into figures, 
although he hinted that the new program 
would mean a jump in the medium-tank 
goal from 1,000 monthly to more than 
2,000. 

Mr. Roosevelt also foreshadowed closer 
safeguarding of military secrets by reveal- 
ing that, beginning on Nov. 1, the OPM 
would discontinue its practice of publishing 
monthly figures of warplane production. 
And in a reminiscent mood prompted by 
this announcement, the President recalled 
a World War strategem for putting a cle- 
layed-action punch into American military 
news: in 1918, instead of disclosing piece- 
meal the number of American troops reach- 
ing France, the government waited until 
July and then announced that 1,500,000 
had arrived—a total calculated to have the 
maximum effect upon German morale. 





Shield for Battle 


Stout oak, iron bars, and even hices 
were used as ships’ armor until the early 
part of the nineteenth century. Then, to 
counter explosive shells first used by naval 
guns in 1824, warship builders resorted to 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
« nearly 29,000,000 policyholders 
in the United States and Canada. 
To serve these policyholders in their 
own localities requires a highly effi- 
cient system. Experience has shown 
the Agency System to be the most 
effective and economical. 








What an Agency 
System looks like 











This is the Tower of Metropoli- 
e tan’s Home Office building in 
New York City. The headquarters 
for Metropolitan’s Agency System 
are located in this building. In addi- 
tion, there are two Head Offices, one 
in Ottawa, Canada, and the other in 
San Francisco. 














Scenes such as this educational 
«meeting for fieldmen are com- 
mon in District Offices. Field Train- 
ing Instructors, who assist in this 
educational work to improve Met- 
ropolitan’s service, operate from the 
Home and Head Offices, but in the 
field they work under the Superin- 
tendent of Agencies of the Territory 
to which they are assigned. 














This shows a typical District Office, the 
e hub of the Agency System. Ter- 
ritories are divided into Districts, 
each in charge of a manager who, in 
addition to his other duties, super- 
vises the work of the agents. The 
District Office, with its manager, 
assistant managers, agents, and office 
clerks, might be called a “service 
station” for local policyholders. 





Metropolitan has divided the United 
« States and Canada into 10 Ter- 
ritories. Each is headed by a Super- 
intendent of Agencies who super- 
vises field service to policyholders, 
conservation of existing insurance, 
and production of new business in 
his territory. 























Assistant managers, besides their of- 
s fice work, help to train agents to 
serve existing policyholders, ana- 
lyze insurance needs, and sell insur- 
ance to fill those needs. They try to 
visit, with the agents, as many pol- 
icyholders as possible in the Dis- 
trict at least once a year. 
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Districts are divided into smaller 
s areas known as Debits, each in 
charge of an agent, who serves the 
policyholders living in his Debit. 
The size of a Debit is the result of 
what experience has shown to be the 
most efficient operating unit in the 
light of local conditions. 
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Metropolitan has, in the United 
« States and Canada, about 19,000 
agents, 2,500 assistant managers, and 
850 managers, as well as 5,700 of- 
fice clerks. Through them the Com- 
pany maintains direct and constant 
contact with policyholders ... one 
of the chief means of seeing that 
Metropolitan policyholders are 
served faithfully and well. 





This is Number 43 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public 
a clearer understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of 
preceding advertisements in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 





COPYRIGHT 1941— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 





Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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wrought-iron plates. But it was not until 
1860, when guns began firing high-velocity 
shells from rifled bores, that armorers 
turned to the metal that has stood them in 
good stead ever since—steel. 

First came carbon steel, which proved 
too brittle; then steel backed by iron. In 
1889 the Schneider munitions works in 
France invented the still tougher nickel 
steel. Then Hayward Augustus Harvey, an 
American, revolutionized armor making by 
his process of “face hardening,” in which 
the face of nickel steel is toughened by 
special heat treatments. Finally, Ger- 
many’s Krupp works in 1894 produced 
an even better product, “Krupp cemented” 
armor plate, by the addition of chromium. 

Since then, the ingenuity of these armor 
pioneers has been utilized in making effi- 
cient armor not only for warships but also 
for tanks, scout cars, for pilot protection 
in planes, and many other weapons. And 
the vital part this armor plays in modern 
warfare is illustrated by the vast amounts 
that go into every battleship and tank. 
Thus, a 35,000-ton battleship is encased in 
more than 14,000 tons of armor ranging 
in thickness up to 16 inches at the water 
line,* while a 1314-ton light tank uses 
about 10 tons of armor plates. 

When the present emergency arose, the 
production of vastly increased amounts of 
heavy warship armor, involving the use 
of huge molds, rolling machines, and heat- 
treating furnaces, presented no technical 
problems to the Navy, which had been us- 
ing armor plate for years. And to supply 
the needs of the two-ocean Navy, produc- 
tion facilities of such firms as United 
States Steel, Bethlehem, and Midvale have 
already been greatly expanded. 





*Naval engineers figure that armor plate will 
stop a shell of the same thickness at a distance 
of 1,000 yards multiplied by the armor’s thick- 
ness. Thus, at 16.000 yards, 16-inch armor 
would stop a 16-inch shell, the largest fired by 
any naval gun at present. 





Acme 


Armor protection for fighter pilots 


However, only limited facilities existed 
for filling the armor needs of light tanks, 
which use plates ranging from 14-inch to 
14-inch thickness, and medium tanks, 
whose covering ranges up to 3 inches, or 
of planes and other armored weapons. As 
a result, the country’s chief light-tank 
producer, the American Car & Foundry 
Co., built its own factory for turning steel 
into armor-plate by heat treatment. And 
other firms such as Republic Steel of 
Cleveland, Henry Disston & Sons of Phil- 
adelphia, General Steel Castings of Eddy- 
stone, Pa., and the Breeze Corp. of Eliza- 
beth, N.J., began to assume important 
roles in turning out the three types of 
light armor now being manufactured. 
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These consist of rolled face-hardened plate, 
used chiefly for protection against ma- 
chine-gun bullets; rolled homogeneous 
plate of uniform hardness capable of ferd- 
ing off missiles up to 75-millimeter shells, 
and cast armor, now coming into increase: 
use because of the ease with which it can 
be contoured into any desired shape. 

Even these expansions, however, will 
not suffice to meet requirements of the 
new plan to double tank output (see page 
34). This was emphasized last week by 
William S. Knudsen, OPM Director Gen- 
eral, who declared that the new program 
will call for still more armor-plate pro- 
ducing facilities, including electrical fur- 
naces used in heat treating. 





General Rumors 


When the Army started its plucking pro- 
gram to eliminate unfit officers, the Gen- 
eral Staff was aware that more or less 
severe cases of jitters would develop a; 
leaders saw the ax fall. But it was deter- 
mined that wild rumors and baseless fears 
would not be permitted to impair officer 
morale. 

Accordingly, last week the Chief of 
Staff, Gen. George C. Marshall, took a bull 
by the horns. In telegrams on Oct. 21 to 
the lieutenant generals in charge of the 
four field armies he wrote: “I hear rumors 
that a syndicated article is about to issue 
to the effect that three of the four Army 
commanders are to be relieved. This is 
merely to notify you that the foregoing is 
news to me.” 

The next day the Washington Merry- 
Go-Round column of Drew Pearson ani 
Robert S. Allen came up with the report 
that the Army housecleaning would bring 
about the transfer of Lt. Gens. Hugh 
Drum of the First Army, Ben Lear of 
Second Army “yoo-hoo” fame, and John 
L. DeWitt of the Fourth Army. The rea- 
son for the prospective change, the colum- 








Long Boy: The new cruiser-type submarine Had- 
dock was launched last week at the Portsmouth, N. H., 
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Navy Yard. Big 307-foot craft similar to this hav’ 
cruising ranges of more than 12,000 miles. 
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WHEN YOU purchase a car today 
you naturally want every possible 
assurance of long life and trouble- 
free operation. This year, above all 
years, it’s wise to buy the, best. 
And here it is. Here is the quality 
Standard of the World for 1942— 
powered by Cadillac’s mightiest 
V-8 engine ... providing un- 
exampled Fleetwood comfort and 
luxury ... delivering, on owners’ 
testimony, unsurpassed oil economy 
and 14 to 17 miles per gallon of 
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GA/V—YOU CAN THRIFTILY COME UP TO CADILLAC! 


gasoline ... and built by the indus- 
try’s ablest engineers and crafts- 
men to specifications which make it 
as immune to wear as a car can be. 

It’s the finest Cadillac in forty 
years, and you can own it! For the 
Cadillac Sixty-One again bears a 
low price, within the reach of every- 
one who expects to pay above a 
thousand dollars for a motor car. 

When you think it over—what 
other car at any price can do so 
much for youP 
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Today—as in the First World War—NORMA- 
HOFFMANN PRECISION methods and facili- 
ties are contributing accuracy, speed-ability, 
frictionless operation and dependability to 
practically every mechanical activity in the 
program of National Defense. 
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Day and night, the NORMA-HOFFMANN 
factory is turning out PRECISION BEARINGS 
that find their place in the machine tools and 
machinery producing essential equipment 

* and supplies for army, navy and air forces; in 
battleships, cruisers, destroyers, submarines, 
aircraft carriers and other naval craft; in 
bombers, fighters, scout planes, trainers and 

‘ transports; in anti-aircraft guns for land and 
naval operations; in gun mounts, gun-fire 
control and other ordnance equipment; in 
tanks and motor transport; and in telegraph, 
telephone, radio and photographic apparatus. 


Submit YOUR bearing problems to us, for 
study and engineering recommendations— 
without obligation. Write for the Catalog. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP'N., STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. « FOUNDED 1°" 


PRECISION BALL « ROLLER AND THRUST BEARINGS 
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nists said, was that recent maneuvers 
marked these commanders as lacking the 
tactical skill necessary to lead armies. 
Speculating on the basis for the removal 
report, the Army and Navy Journal, mili- 
tary news organ, concluded that it had 
been inspired by the fact that these lieu- 
tenant generals all will reach the statutory 
retirement age of 64 within three years. 
Actually, the number of high officers to 
be affected in the housecleaning is not 
large, according to the Journal. High 
Army officials indicate that the transfers 
ordered thus far have been due largely to 
the failure of division and corps com- 
manders to clean their own houses by re- 
moving incompetent leaders. For this 
reason, it can be expected that some of 
these commanders will be replaced with 
men who will raise the efficiency of their 
units by picking efficient subordinates. 





Sidelights of Defense 


Gun: At its Holyoke, Mass., factory on 
Oct. 24, the Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corp. presented War Department of- 
ficials with the first complete four-unit 
battery of 90-millimeter anti-aircraft gun 
carriages to be produced commercially. The 
carriages mounted guns made at the Water- 
vliet Arsenal, N.Y., capable of throwing a 
21-pound shell nearly 7 miles high. By 
Jan. 1, the company expects to be turning 
out assembled guns and carriages at a 
rate of nearly one a day. 


Leap: Wearing an electrically heated 
suit and oxygen-equipped helmet, and 
loaded with scientific instruments includ- 
ing a cardiograph, barograph, altimeter, 
two-way radio and movie camera, Arthur 
Starnes, 43-year-old aerial daredevil and 
“guinea pig” for scientists investigating 
parachutists’ blackouts (Newsweek, Oct. 
6), stepped into space on Oct. 24 from an 
airplane flying at 30,800 feet above Ru- 
binkam Airport, near Chicago. He plum- 
meted earthward 29,300 feet, or nearly 514 
miles, in the longest free fall ever recorded, 
and landed safely after ripping open two 
parachutes at a height of 1,500 feet. He re- 
mained conscious throughout the free fall, 
which lasted 116 seconds. The leap was ex- 
pected to provide valuable data on physio- 
logical reactions during such a fall, and 
thereby help the Army Air Corps equip 
crews of high-altitude warplanes who might 
have to bail out in the substratosphere. 


Notes: Beginning this week, in coopera- 
tion with the Office of Civilian Defense, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation officials 
will conduct two-day courses for police 
officials in emergency war measures in 55 
cities . . . Creating a new post of Air 


Surgeon, the War Department appointed 
Col. David N. W. Grant, Chief of the Air 
Corps Medical Division, to the job, which 
involves coordination of the Army Air 
Force’s medical activities. 
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Triangulation 


After hesitating for more than a year, 
the Army finally is convinced that the 
square National Guard divisions must 
be reorganized into streamlined trian- 
gular divisions of the Regular Army 
type. This ticklish reorganization task 
has already been quietly begun. Two 
units on the West Coast are being 
streamlined without public announce- 
ment. That a similar move is afoot in 
the east is indicated by a recent an- 
nouncement that a National Guard out- 
fit would become the school regiment at 
Fort Benning—a transfer that could 
hardly be made without breaking up a 
Guard division. The reason for the 
Army’s apprehension over the rejigger- 
ing is that streamlining of these closely 
knit state organizations will require 
pulling out about 5,000 men from each 
division and enrolling them in new di- 
visions which will ignore state lines. 
Moreover, the triangular setups elim- 
inate some brigadier generals, a factor 
that might result in state politicking, 
even though most of these officers, if 
capable, probably would be absorbed 


elsewhere. 


Machine Tools 


Look for increased utilization of 
the automobile industry’s machine-tool 
shops as the defense program snowballs. 
Donald Nelson has been investigating 
the tooling capacity of the automobile 
plants and has privately expressed 
amazement that these facilities weren’t 
used to their full capacity months ago 
when the machine-tool pinch set in. 


Zippers 


An unpublicized decision of the Army 
and Navy recently kept soldiers and 
sailors from getting slide fasteners on 
their pants. When the Talon plant at 
Meadville, Pa., recently laid off some 
800 skilled workers because of inability 
to get the copper alloy used in making 
the fasteners, the OPM tried to sell the 
Army and the Navy on the idea of buy- 
ing zippers for clothing and dufflebags. 
Both services turned the proposition 
down flatly. Now the OPM is asking 
the services to throw Talon as much 
business as possible in the line of gauges 
and fixtures. 


Production Plans 


Behind the vagueness of recent Wash- 
ington dispatches regarding Adminis- 
tration plans to double defense produc- 
tion lies a story of a Victory Campaign 
which went awry. Noticing that the 
words “doubling our efforts” have re- 


curred frequently in discussions of high 
officials, two Washington newspapermen 
checked into the situation and discov- 
ered that the government was indeed 
ready to announce plans to double the 
defense production program. This was 
to have been revealed with fanfare by 
the OPM, but, before that body got 
around to it, the newspapermen broke 
the story. Under Secretary of War Pat- 
terson was so upset over it that he per- 
suaded the OPM to hold up the official 
announcement. Now it appears that no 
formal announcement will be made, but 
that the program will be revealed piece- 
meal as was the case in the President’s 
announcement that tank production 
would be doubled as part of a vast 
arms-making capacity increase. 


Labor Headache 


The OPM Labor Supply Committees, 
which are trying to get employers to 
agree to the General Motors plan under 
which a man assigned to defense work 
will keep his seniority on his regular 
job, have turned out to be a prime head- 
ache in some industrial areas. The 
trouble is that the committees are 
loaded with such labor leaders as stage 
hands’ business agents who have no 
knowledge of production problems, and 
that constant squabbling between the 
AFL and CIO members make employ- 
ers fear to discuss anything with the 
committees without having their law- 
yers and labor experts on hand to ad- 
vise them. 


This and That 


The reports that Washington is con- 
sidering plastic pennies to save copper 
have only this basis: Nelson suggested 
the idea but dropped it upon finding 
that it would require an act of Congress 
and many expensive machinery changes 
. . . The Economic Defense Board is 
now at work streamlining the cumber- 
some process which exporters must go 
through in order to ship priorities-af- 
fected goods to other countries and pos- 
sessions in this hemisphere . . . Keep 
your eye on the recently organized Bu- 
reau of Industrial Conservation under 
the Purchasing Division of OPM. It will 
play an increasingly important part in 
the defense picture as materials become 
scarcer, and it’s a good bet that it will 
emerge as an independent division of 
the OPM .. . Despairing of getting the 
plate steel they need to build railway 
cars to supply a shortage which is indi- 
cated for next year as defense produc- 
tion climbs upward, manufacturers are 
studying closely a plan to use strip steel 
welded into wide plates. 
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‘Captive’ Mine Crisis Points 


to New Drive for Labor Curb 


Latest Closed-Shop Demand 
Affecting U.S. Defense Output 


Stirs Congressional Storm 


Hardheaded survivor of two decades of 
bitter and bloody battles within his own 
union, John L. Lewis hasn’t hesitated to 
defy even the President of the United 
States. In 1919, for example, Woodrow 
Wilson called a threatened coal walkout 
“unjustifiable” and “unlawful,” yet Lewis 
was unabashed and some 400,000 men 
quit the coal pits on Nov. 1 of that year. 

But Wilson could be adamant, too, and 
when his Attorney General, A. Mitchell 
Palmer, obtained an injunction against 
the strike, Lewis backed down. “We can- 
not fight the government,” he said. 

This reversal of twenty years ago, how- 
ever, didn’t keep the shaggy-maned mine 
boss from repeating his defiance when 
President Roosevelt last week appealed 
for a delay in the scheduled strike of 
53,000 employes of the “captive” mines, 
which produce coal for the exclusive use 
of their owners: the steel mills, railroads, 
and power plants. Accompanying 
the President’s appeal, the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board 
had suggested three plans for set- 
tling the dispute, which involves 
principally a demand for the un- 
ion shop such as the United Mine 
Workers won from owners of the 
commercial mines after the 
strike last April. 

Lewis ordered the walkout to 
go ahead as scheduled on mid- 
night, Oct. 25, and at the same 
time sent a public letter to the 
President explaining his stand. 
Bristling with typical Lewis 
abuse, this epistle attacked the 
~ NDMB as “casual and _lacka- 
daisical to the point of indiffer- 
ence.” As a matter of fact, this 
board has yet to make an impor- 
tant finding adverse to the un- 
ions. The letter then lit into Sid- 
ney Hillman, head of the OPM 
Labor Division, who continued a 
Presidential intimate after Lewis 
started his feud with Mr. Roose- 
velt in 1937 when the Little Steel 
strikes aroused the President to 
cry to employers and union alike: 
“A plague on both your houses.” 
Hillman’s “vengeful and malig- 


nant opposition’ to the UMW, the letter 
said, was equaled only by his “fury” 
against the CIO Construction Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee, as shown by the Cur- 
rier Lumber case (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 27). 

Mr. Roosevelt retorted Sunday night. In 
a letter to Lewis, he said that “those free- 
doms upon which the very existence of the 
United Mine Workers of America depends” 
are at stake in the current crisis. Declaring 
that there must be no interruption in the 
production of coal for making steel, he ap- 
pealed to the union officials as “loyal citi- 
zens to come now to the aid of your coun- 
try. I ask that work continue at the cap- 
tive coal mines pending the settlement of 
the dispute.” 

Lewis rejected this plea Monday after- 
noon and held out firmly for the closed 
shop. He told the President that he had 
offered to confer Sunday with Myron C. 
Taylor, former chairman of United States 
Steel, but that Taylor had postponed the 
meeting until Wednesday because the cor- 
poration’s board had to pass on the issue 
and did not meet until Tuesday. The miner 
chieftain then tartly remarked: “If Mr. 
Morgan [referring to the banker J. P., long 





John L. Lewis defied the President 


a director of the corporation] will permit 
Mr. Taylor to accept the Appalachian 
agreement like all other coal operators, 
then the business can be disposed of in ten 
minutes and coal production resumed on 
Thursday.” Thereupon, President Roose- 
velt, for the third time, asked Lewis to 
authorize immediate resumption of opera- 
tions. ' 

The Lewis defiance completely -over- 
shadowed other strike news of the week, 
but, despite a special plea from the OPM 
to labor to abstain from walkouts, new dis- 
putes kept popping up. Outstanding among 
these was the walkout of West Coast weld- 
ers to enforce their demand for a separate 
craft union independent of the AFL metal 
crafts. Early this week, this dispute had 
affected nine shipyards holding defense 
contracts amounting to $865,000,000. 

Meanwhile, CIO employes of the Robins 
Dry Dock & Repair Co. in New York 
struck over wage demands despite the 
pleas of their leaders to wait for mediation, 
and another CIO union was threatening to 
upset an agreement that had ended a pro- 
tracted walkout at the Bendix, N. J., plants 
of the Air Associates, Inc. 


Significance 





More important than the loss of 80 per 
cent of the steel going into defense, which 
the captive-mine walkout could bring 
about, is the impetus it will give to the 
adoption of restrictive measures on labor. 

The Gallup Poll shows that 80 
per cent of the public favors flat 
prohibition of strikes in defense 
industries. Actual enactment of 
such a ban seemed entirely proba- 
ble last summer just before Con- 
gress recessed, and the mine walk- 
out over a closed-shop issue, in 
disregard of the President’s patri- 
otic appeal, immediately stirred 
new demands for labor curbs. 

Moreover, the Administration's 
general policy of making conces- 
sions to even extreme demands of 
the union leaders to avoid head- 
on collisions will come in for 
sharper attack. It is impossible to 
compromise a request for the 
closed shop or any variation 
thereof, as was illustrated by the 
Kearny shipyard case, in which 
an employer surrendered his busi- 
ness rather than sign such a pact. 
Yet the Department of Labor’s 
figures show that only 34 per cent 
of the strikes in the first five 
months of this year were over 
wages and hours—the majority 
were Over union recognition or 
the closed shop or jurisdictional 
questions. 

Obviously the proportion of 
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Kansas City Star photo 


Bovine Winceer: The annual American Royal Livestock Show at 
Kansas City, Mo., last week displayed the usual crop of fat and handsome 


animal champions. But the cow shown above—Hill Creek Gilma, 


a Milk- 


ing Shorthorn—caught the eye of photographers covering the show even 
though she was an also-ran in the competition. The reason: Gilma is pub- 
liity-conscious. Let anyone show a camera and she shifts her cud, twists 
her legs into line, and turns her head smartly toward the cameraman. 





closed-shop walkouts has risen since then 
because of the Kearny case. And the fact 
that so large a proportion of the estimated 
19,000,000 man-days of strike idleness so 
far this year was lost over such issues is 
expected to heighten the demand for legis- 
lation. This strike toll is equal to the 
work required for the manufacture of 3,000 
light tanks or 6,000 pursuit planes. 





Erie Rise 

Four trunk-line railroads operate be- 
tween New York and Chicago—the Penn- 
sylvania, the New York Central, the Balti- 
more & Ohio, and the Erie. Of these the 
Erie, passing through the Pennsylvania an- 
thracite and New York-Ohio industrial 
regions, is the smallest, but in terms of bit- 
ter experience it has few peers in the rail- 
road world. Last week a tall, jovial, one- 
time section laborer of the Erie, Robert E. 
Woodruff, was raised from trustee and 
chief executive officer to become the 23rd 
president of the carrier, now in the final 
stages of the latest of its many reorganiza- 
tions. 

Started in 1832 to connect Lake Erie 
with the Hudson River at New York, the 


Erie went broke in 1861. Six years of 
prosperity followed, and then the road fell 
into the clutches of Jay Gould, who left 
the line so run down that it became 
known as “the streak of rust.” The post- 
Gould reorganization in 1878 kept things 
going until 1895, when the present Erie 
Railroad Co. emerged from new bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. This setup somehow 
survived to become one of the duchies of 
the ill-fated Van Sweringen railroad em- 
pire in 1924, Carrying relatively few pas- 
sengers and deriving three-quarters of its 
freight revenue from mining and manu- 
facturing, the Erie coined money in the 
roaring 1928-29 period but entering the 
courts again in 1938. 

The current reorganization, expected to 
be completed by the year end, is the fast- 
est ever under Section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. According to the widely hailed 
plan, a capitalization of $507,751,000 as of 
Jan. 1, 1940, will be reduced to $332,692,- 
000 and fixed charges and rentals of $13,- 
964,000 cut to $6,978,000. 

Popular with the employes because he 
has worked at every phase of railroading 
and because of his uncanny memory for 
first names, the 57-year-old Woodruff 
spends much spare time speaking at civic 











functions and selling the Erie at traffic- 
club luncheons. This year the road’s reve- 
nues are running 25 per cent ahead of 1940. 





Alcohol Shortage 


Industrial ethyl alcohol, made chiefly 
from blackstrap molasses, a sugar-cane 
by-product, is used in the manufacture of 
other chemicals, paints, lacquers, cosmet- 
ics, etc., and is an essential defense mate- 
rial because it goes into the production of 
smokeless powder. The OPM estimates 
that 200,000,000 gallons of the solvent 
will be consumed this year, compared with 
120,000,000 in a normal year, while some 
280,000,000 gallons will be needed in 1942. 

In the face of this soaring demand, the 
alcohol supply is currently subnormal be- 
cause of a shortage of tankers to transport 
molasses from the West Indies. Accord- 
ingly, the OPM recently arranged with 
the Commodity Credit Corp. to release 
20,000,000 bushels of surplus corn for 
conversion into industrial alcohol by liquor 
distillers to supplement the output of reg- 
ular ethyl producers. 

Last week the first contracts under this 
program were announced by Joseph E. 
Seagram & Sons, Inc., which will start the 
immediate production of 225,000 gallons 
a month, and by the Schenley Distillers 
Corp., scheduled to turn out 850,000 gal- 
lons between Nov. 1 and Jan. 31. Other 
liquor companies are about to sign up for a 
total of 40,000,000 gallons or more. 

However, this conversion of their facili- 
ties won’t mean any shortage of potable 
liquors since whisky stocks in bonded 
warehouses are sufficient to meet normal 
demands for at least five years, and most 
companies have large idle capacity that- 
can be stepped up at any time. 





Prices Parade 


Supporters of the Administration’s Price 
Control Bill got a shock last week when 
Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King an- 
nounced that Canada would institute an 
over-all price, rent, and wage ceiling on 
Nov. 15. King stated that prices would not 
be allowed to go above the maximum level 
prevailing during the four weeks ended 
Oct. 11 and that wage and salary raises 
would be forbidden, though employers 
must pay a bonus quarterly to cover in- 
creases in living costs. 

The Canadian plan thus adopted the 
recommendations of Bernard M. Baruch 
for all-out control of wages and all prices. 
The Administration’s bill, on the other 
hand, omits control of wages and exempts 
farm prices until they reach 110 per cent 
of parity. 

After a quick investigation of the Cana- 
dian plan, Federal Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson reported to the President 
that “we have not reached the stage where 
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Ray in The Kansas City Star 


“He Planned It That Way” 


we need or could wisely adopt the drastic 
control Canada has instituted.” The Do- 
minion has been at war for two years, he 
pointed out, and its people are psycholog- 
ically ready for regimentation. 

The next day the House Banking and 
Currency Committee brought its hearings 
on the price-control measure, under way 
since Aug. 4, to a close with a circusy 
touch. The final witness, originally brought 
east from Arbor Villa, Colo., to publicize 
a new streamlined train, was 76-year-old 
F. E. Gimlett, a self-styled “old sour- 
dough” dressed in blue jeans and boots, 
who warned the committee against “phony 
money” not backed by gold or silver. 





Success Story 


Charles T. Davis, the almost forgotten 
onetime holder of the title “millionaire con- 
vict,” was back in the news last week. A 
Los Angeles court ruled against his $307,- 
000 suit against the New York Stock Ex- 
change house of E. F. Hutton & Co. to 
recover with interest everything he had 
paid into his two margin accounts some 
seven years ago. Davis pleaded that at the 
time he had been insane. 

A brilliant if somewhat temperamental 
industrial chemist, Davis on Feb. 17, 1921 
shot and killed a New York City detective, 
one of three he had allegedly mistaken for 
robbers when they entered the office of his 
Brooklyn surgical-supplies firm on a rou- 
tine investigation. 

He was thereupon committed to an asy- 
lum for the criminal insane, whence he con- 
‘ tinued to manage his prospering business, 
wrote ad copy, and bossed the board of 
directors. Certified in 1924 as sane enough 
to stand trial, he was then sentenced to 10 
to 25 years for manslaughter. In Sing Sing 
and later in the Clinton prison at Danne- 


mora, N. Y., he formulated advertising and 
promotional policies carried out so success- 
fully by his associates that the business 
boomed, netting up to $400,000 annually. 

In February of 1930 Davis sold his busi- 
ness to the American Cyanamid Co. for 
$2,500,000. Soon after, Davis was paroled, 
to the sorrow of his fellow convicts because 
the only way he had been able to spend 
his ample income was to flood the prison 
with cigarettes, candy, and magazines. 
That same year his wife, who had worked 
in the business during his incarceration 
and received $770,000 from its sale, ob- 
tained a Reno divorce. Also in 1930 a for- 
mer chorus girl Davis had met the month 
after his release sued him for breach of 
promise. Since then Davis has lived in 
California, where he has remarried, es- 
tablished a new and _ successful suture 
business, and become known as a lavish 
host. 

Davis based his charges in the Hutton 
case on the fact that a California court 
declared him competent in November 1940. 
Interpreting this to mean that he was legal- 
ly insane up to that time, Davis has 
launched several lawsuits against firms 
with whom he once did business. The Hut- 
ton attorneys pointed out that New York 
had found Davis sane in 1924 and also re- 
cited the high spots of his career, implying 
that his alleged craziness was somewhat 
similar to that of a fox. 





Los Angeles Times photo 
Davis: success in jail or out 
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Futures in Glass 


Recently the government suggested that 
builders substitute storm windows for 
weather stripping to save metal during the 
emergency. With the same idea of con- 
serving strategic materials, the producers 
of Fiberglas have been experimenting with 
their product as a covering for airplane 
wings and as a replacement for jute. Other 
companies are thinking of glass as a sub- 
stitute for copper ash trays, doorknobs, 
and similar consumer items that may not 
be manufactured of the red metal after 
Jan. 1 (Newsweek, Oct. 27). 

Such efforts to extend the uses of glass 
are especially important at the present 
juncture when the flat-glass market is 
seriously threatened by the limitations on 
auto output and by the curtailment of 
building construction for other than de- 
fense purposes. This situation was high- 
lighted last week by the quarterly report 
of the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
whose president, John D. Biggers, United 
States minister to Britain, warned stock- 
holders that safety-glass shipments to the 
motorcar industry would be “at reduced 
volume throughout the balance of the 
year.” Owing chiefly to a threefold in- 
crease in taxes, the company’s net profit 
for the nine months ended Sept. 30 to- 
taled $6,996,560, a 4 per cent decline from 
the same period of last year. 

On the other hand, net income of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., leading manu- 
facturer of glass containers, which also 
reported last week, increased by 8 per cent 
in the twelve months ended Sept. 30 to 
a total of $8,672,796. The glass-container 
branch of the industry this year has en- 
joyed the most active period in its history 
and, unlike the flat-glass division, expects 
a continued peak demand. This should re- 
sult from the increase in home and com- 
mercial food canning, the rising public pur- 
chasing power, and the development of 
new uses, including a shift from cans to 
bottles to save tin. 

Meanwhile, the flat-glass makers are 
facing the threat to their market with an 
intensive research program, which has al- 
ready developed a series of improved prod- 
ucts designed to do a better job and win 
new customers. Such products include the 
new Lustro-glass of the American Window 
Glass Co., which, like plate glass, lacks 
the waviness and distortion of ordinary 
window glass, yet sells at window-glass 
prices; Aklo L-O-F glass, a special in- 
sulating plate glass designed by Libbey- 
Owens-Ford for windows exposed to the 
sun (it absorbs 50 per cent of the sun’s 
heat rays that would pass through ordi- 
nary glass); and the transparent Vue 
glass block announced last week by the 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp., jointly owned 
subsidiary of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. and the Corning Glass Works, which 
affords almost windowlike vision while re- 
taining the insulating properties of glass 























~That’s Our Boy!” 


To Bob’s dad, this is one of life’s proudest moments. 
It seems only yesterday that his boy was a curly- 

headed little tyke, learning to take care of himself in 

childhood battles with the bully of the block. 


ve: & . & 
. : F of: 


Now he’s 180 pounds of husky halfback, respected 
by his classmates and faculty alike, as a man—an 
athlete—and a student. 

But there’s more than pride in his father’s heart. 
He’s thankful for his own foresight many years 
ago when he promised himself that his boy would 
have all those opportunities college offers . . . the day 
when, through the help of his Prudential agent, he 


the Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK N J 


made sure that promise would come true—even though 
he might not be here to take care of the expense. 


How Can a Man Use Life Insurance 
to Assure the Education of His Child? 


Men who have sufficient life insurance to provide for the 
future support of their families, often take out extra pro- 
tection to assure an educational fund for each child. 

In most such cases, The Prudential recommends a whole- 
life or term policy issued on the father’s life. This will 
provide the necessary funds if he should be taken away 
before his children have completed their education. 

You may have The Prudential pay the insurance money 
in one lump sum or as installments, whichever you prefer. 


Tune in! Hear The 


PRUDENTIAL FAMILY HOUR 


a. Sunday afternoon, CBS network 
PRUDENTIAL ~ 


HAS THE A glorious new kind of radio show, starring 
STRENGTH OF «< lovely Gladys Swarthout, Deems Taylor, Ross 
GIBRALTAR Graham and Al Goodman's famous orchestra 

and chorus. 


SEE YOUR PAPER FOR TIME AND STATION 








With knife and fork 

in hand... napkin under chin... 
do you like to withdraw into a rosy 
little world of your own and just 
go to town? 

That’s the way Jones Dairy Farm 
Sausage will affect you. There’s no 
sausage quite like it. It’s made from 
the choice, tender cuts of young Wis- 
consin porkers — including loins, 





hams and shoul- 
ders—and seasoned with a tantaliz- 
ing blend of home-ground sage and 
natural spices. 

So don’t forget: For that extra 
good meal — breakfast, lunch or 
dinner— order Jones Sausage from 
your market man. And get the new 
series of Jones Sausage recipes — 


FREE —by writing 


MARY P. JONES JONES DAIRY FARM FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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American Sparkling Wines, 
Still Wines, Vermouths. 


\ x. x. RENAULT *i2* 


GG HARBOR CITY, N. J. 
SINCE 1870 








PATRIOTIC 
ADDRESSING MACHINE 


USERS CAN 


Release tons of metal for National Defense 


Silence the noises of their addressing department 


Eliminate the delays of jammed address plates 


Multiply addressing speeds from two to five times 
Multiply plate making speeds from two to six times 
Greatly reduce their mechanical addressing costs 


Halve their addressing equipment floor space 
Protect their operators’ hands from metal 


Improve the appearance of their machine addresses 
Find out how you can do these things! Simply cut out this 


ad, clip st to your business letterhead and mail it to 





The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 131 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 






ADDRESSING MACHINES 


Write for your copy 
of this unique buss- 
ness booklet. “‘Unscrew- 
ing the Inscrutable” 
—<a fascinating story of 
American inventive gen- 
ius. Use yourbusiness letterhead. 
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building block. Owens-Illinois is also ac- 
tive in the building-block field with its 
Insulux light directional blocks which 
minimize surface glare and distribute 
light farther back into the interior of a 
building. 





Ickes in Reverse 


Unnecessary alarm was created ...A 
phony shortage .. . Ickes seriously bungled 
the whole affair . . . An outrage on the 
American people. 


Charges like these heard at the time of 
the recent Senate investigation into the 
alleged gasoline shortage on the East Coast 
turned out to be more truth than calumny 
last week. For Petroleum Coordinator 
Harold L. Ickes, who had insisted that 
supplies were inadequate despite the Sen- 
ate committee’s findings to the contrary, 
suddenly backed down and admitted that 
the scarcity was ended. 

The immediate cause of his about-face 
was an announcement by Sir Arthur Sal- 











© New York Herald Tribune 


“Taking It Home Again” 


ter, head of the British Merchant Ship- 
ping Mission, that Britain had rebuilt her 
oil stocks to a satisfactory level and hence 
was returning immediately fifteen of the 
American tankers borrowed last spring, 
with 25 more to be released by Nov. 30. 
Moreover, Ickes reported that on Oct. i8 
stocks of gasoline and light fuel oil along 
the Atlantic Seaboard were above the level 
of a year ago. Only two months earlier his 
office had warned that gas stocks were 
sufficient for only ten days. The improve- 
ment, according to the coordinator, was 
due to the conservation measures he had 
put into effect, plus increased railroad 
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shipments and the abnormally warm 
weather in September and October which 
cut the demand for heating oil. 

Accordingly, the limitations on gasoline 
deliveries to filling stations were lifted last 
week, and the coordinator’s office declared 
that there was no further need for the 
7 pm. to 7 a.m. curfew in effect since 
early in August. The latter announcement 
was received with mixed feelings by serv- 
ice-station men, many of whom had grown 
to like what Paul J. Urban, president of 
the New Jersey Petroleum Marketers As- 
sociation, characterized as the industry’s 
“first decent hours.” 


q The raising of the oil restrictions also 
will permit Ickes to deliver eggs from his 
Maryland farm to Washington grocers by 
truck once again. To save gas during the 
oil shortage he and Mrs. Ickes delivered 
the eggs by limousine or station wagon on 
family trips to town. 





Week in Business 


Recorp SHow: What the New York au- 
tomobile show was to the motor trade, the 
National Metal Congress and Exhibition 
is to metal fabricators. Last week the larg- 
est number of delegates and guests in the 
23-year-history of the congress, estimated 
at between 30,000 and 50,000, poured into 
Philadelphia to inspect its greatest show 
and to attend technical sessions of the co- 
operating metal societies devoted to such 
topics as “The Manufacture of Shells,” 
“Tool Steels,” “Aluminum,” etc. The big- 
gest of the 352 exhibits which covered 
109,000 square feet of floor space were 
those of United States Steel, Republic 
Steel, Baldwin Locomotive, Bethlehem 
Steel, General Electric, and Jones & 
Laughlin, in that order. Military equip- 
ment, such as tanks, bombs, and plane 
motors, featured most of the exhibits, in- 
cluding those of the Army Ordnance De- 
partment and Air Corps. 


GOVERNMENT Activities: The RFC has 
operated hotels before, after taking them 
over to protect a loan, but now the govern- 
ment /= going to build one, according to an 
announcement by Jesse H. Jones, Federal 
Loan Administrator. To be located on 
property facing Meridian Park in Wash- 
ington, it will cater exclusively to women 
employes of the government . . . Reflect- 
ing the recent bond issue, the Federal debt 
jumped $1,300,000,000 overnight on Oct. 
20 to $52,959,142,361, or $400 for each 
man, woman, and child in the nation. A 
year ago the debt was only $44,080,409,- 
182... . Donald M. Nelson, Director of 
Priorities, ordered Eastern paperboard 
mills and makers of roofing materials to 
cut their consumption of waste paper by 
10 per cent . . . Nelson also ordered auto 
companies, effective Dec. 15, to discontinue 
the use of aluminum, copper, nickel, or 

(Continued on Page 47) 











In those freezing cells, far from the picturesque side of flying, 
men are constantly at work testing, adjusting, improving... 
making sure that planes can fly and fight in the numbing cold 
of the heavens. The safety of human life... even the winning of 
a war may depend upon the ability of vital lubricating oil to 
flow ... engines to run... guns to fire at ceiling altitudes, 
irrespective of temperature. . 


So, for the dewaxing of lubricating oil, building refrigerating 
plants for extreme cold engine test cells, for air conditioning 
windowless “black-out” plants . . . these are but a few of the 
many jobs our engineers are successfully doing . . . contribut- 
ing importantly to national defense. 
e 

Worthington-Carbondale engineers are ready to assist you 
with any refrigeration or air conditioning problem. 


WORTHINGTON 
Oarbondale 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION, CARBONDALE DIVISION, HARRISON, N. J. 


Cat-28 





From POOUNK 





You don’t have to be located right on 
an airline to send or receive shipments 
by Air Express. Any one of the 23,000 
offices of Railway Express Agency will 
accept your shipment... send it to 
the nearest airport city by rail...where 


it will be flown to destination at 3- 
miles-a-minute speed. Almost anything 
. .. large or small, heavy or light... 
that fits in a plane can go Air Express! 


Special Pick-up—Special Delivery 
included at no extra cost within regular 
Railway Express Agency vehicle limits in 
all U.S. cities and principal towns. 


Look How Little It Costs! 


Typical rates by Air Miles: Minimum $1.00 





Miles | 1b. | 3 Ibs. | 5 Ibs. 


10 Ibs. | 25 Ibs. 





200 | $1.00 | $1.04 | $1.12 | $1.32 | $2.00 
500 1.00 1.28 | 1.60 | 2.40 5.00 
1000 1.00 1.68 | 2.40 | 4.20 | 10.00 
3000 1.00 | 2.88 | 480 | 9.60 | 24.00 




















Proportionately low rates for off- airline 
points, reached by combined air-rail service 


Ask now for time-table listing domestic 
and foreign rates, time, etc. For service 
and general information call... 


AIR EXPRESS 


Division of 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





A Postwar Depression Is Not Necessary 


by RALPH ROBEY 


: appears to be an almost uni- 
versal belief in this country that when 
the war is over, or our defense program 
comes to a stop, it is inevitable that we 
shall go into another business tailspin 
which will be at least as bad as that fol- 
lowing 1929 and probably much worse. 
There is not, it may be stated cate- 
gorically, the slightest possible justifi- 
cation for such a point of view. 

This does not mean that we may not 
have such a depression. That is well 
within the realm of possibility. But 
there is no necessary reason why we 
should be put through the wringer 
again. If we are, it will be purely and 
simply because we do the wrong things, 
or fail to do the right things, in our ef- 
fort to meet the impact of the war and 
the defense program upon our economic 
system. 

Look at the problem this way: What 
is there in the defense program which 
may or will, if mishandled, lead to a 
situation in which a major depression 
would become a matter of certainty? 
There clearly are many things, and per- 
haps no two persons would agree on all 
details or make up identical lists of 
such potentially disturbing factors. 
Nevertheless, there probably would be 
general agreement on the following: 


1—Prices getting out of hand: If 
prices rise to inflationary levels, as they 
did in the last war, a period of defla- 
tion will follow, with all that means in 
the way of lower production and in- 
creased unemployment, just as surely 
as night follows day. That is the teach- 
ing of all history. There are no excep- 
tions. 


2—Overexpansion of plants and pro- 
ductive facilities: Idle factories mean 
far more than merely idle productive 
facilities. They mean wasted capital— 
capital that otherwise could be used for 
buying raw materials and the payment 
of wages that would create a demand 
for things that other workers could be 
producing. 


3—Uneconomic wage scales: Wages 
have to be paid out of the production 
of industry, and industry can continue 
producing only when the public con- 
tinues buying. When the government 
is the biggest purchaser and is willing 
to pay almost any price in order to get 
essential supplies, high wages do not 
curtail production. The high wages are 


offset by price increases. But when 
private individuals are the sole pur- 
chasers the situation is entirely differ- 
ent. Then, if wage increases have forced 
up prices too much, there simply are no 
sales—and that means unemployment 
and a vicious downward spiral for busi- 
ness. 


4—Creation of unbearable distor- 
tions within the economic system: Our 
whole economic system is meshed to- 
gether like the various parts of a highly 
complicated machine. We cannot vir- 
tually destroy large sections of our con- 
sumption industries, or bankrupt scores 
of thousands of small businesses, and 
expect the machine to continue to 
function when the stimulus of war buy- 
ing comes to an end. 


5—Destruction of private initiative: 
Government alone cannot handle the 
problem of transition from a wartime 
to a peacetime economy. Private ini- 
tiative must be relied upon to a pre- 
dominant extent. If given the chance 
private initiative can do the job. But it 
cannot do the job if business is hope- 
lessly hamstrung by government regu- 
lation and red tape, if reserves to meet 
emergencies cannot be created, and if 
taxes are so high and of a character that 
capital is unable to earn its salt. 


So much for the five broad factors 
that potentially are capable of bringing 
on another severe depression at the end 
of the war. Are any of them inevita- 
ble? Obviously not. Every one of these 
problems can be solved. There is no 
conceivable reason why we should have 
runaway inflation in this country, or 
why we should permit an overexpansion 
of our productive facilities, or let wages 
go through the ceiling, or create un- 
bearable distortions, or destroy ini- 
tiative. If any of these things happen, 
it will be because the Administration 
and Congress and the present defense 


‘setup do not have the courage to meet 


the problems head-on and do what 
needs to be done. 
To repeat, a postwar depression in 


‘this country is not inevitable. If it 


comes, it will be not because it was nec- 
essary but because our leaders made it 
possible for it to come. It will be, in a 
word, because those in charge of public 
policy in effect kept on their desks the 
motto: “Always remember there’s an 
election just around the corner.” 
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(Continued from Page 45) 
chrome in door handles, radiator grilles, 
hub caps, and other ornamental trim, al- 
though special permission may be given 
for bumpers. 


Sugar AND Picrons: Dry corn sugar is 
being used to improve the surface of steel, 
according to the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. The sugar gives the steel a cara- 
mel-like coating which disappears in later 
manufacturing processes . . . Ergot, an im- 
portant drug found on grains of infested 
rye, is expensive because it must be sepa- 
rated slowly by hand from the grain. New 
York warehouse officials found from leav- 





ing a window open that the city’s vagrant 
pigeons will do the work quickly. They eat 
the good grains but reject ergot-laden ker- 
nels .. . Dead men tell no tales, and pre- 
sumably pay no bills, but Earl Bulpitt, a 
Taylorville, Ill., undertaker, advertised 
that he would collect past-due accounts by 
publishing on a billboard the names of 
persons whose burials haven’t been paid 
for. 


SHors ApLenty: While many manufac- 
turers have been unable to fill orders be- 
cause of materials shortages, the 25th an- 
nual convention of the Tanners Council of 
America in Chicago was told last week 
that the shoe industry has so far been able 
to meet all defense and civilian needs. Ac- 
tually, production has run ahead of retail 
demand, according to I. R. Glass, econo- 
mist for the council who estimated that 
1941 output would reach 494,000,000 pairs, 
of which the Army will take about 14,000,- 
000 and civilians some 440,000,000. The 
tanners themselves have been able to fill 
big orders for leather by reducing in- 
ventories and doubling their imports of 
hides. 


Nyton: Du Pont’s new nylon plant at 
Martinsville, Va., will begin operations 
during the week of Nov. 3. Production will 
be small at first, but when the plant 
reaches full capacity next summer, it will 
double existing output. 


PERSONNEL: Swift & Co. announced that 
Porter M. Jarvis, Eugene A. Moss, Dr. 
Roy C. Newton, and Charles T. Prinde- 
ville were elected vice presidents of the 
company ... Walter R. G. Baker, Chester 
H. Lang, David C. Prince, Elmer D. 
Spicer, and Harry A. Winne of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. were named vice presi- 
dents. 








POWER 


READY FOR ACTION 


When this nation rolled 
Y/, YU up its sleeves for the gigan- 
Bi hg ‘tic task of defense, one of 

= =, its first needs was power. 
Camps, air fields, shipyards and mu- 
nitions plants had to be built at full 
speed—many of them in remote places. 
Mines, quarries, oil wells and sawmills 
had to rush peak production of basic 
materials. And all these defense efforts 
depended on power. They had to have 
power in compact form—power that 
could be moved anywhere in a hurry 
—power that was ready to go to work 
and stay at work, regardless of geog- 
raphy or weather. 


They got it without delay—because 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Engines and Elec- 
tric Sets were built for just that kind of 
service. They drive clanking shovels, 
draglines, dredges, cranes; mighty air- 
compressors that run rock drills and 
jack hammers. They pump water and 
oil; power yard locomotives, and all 





manner of mill, factory and other in- 
dustrial machinery. They furnish cur- 
rent for lights that turn night into day 
on around-the-clock operation. 


Built by the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of Diesel engines, and backed by 
the most complete and readily available 
replacement-parts and service facilities 
of their kind, “‘Caterpillar’’ Diesels are 
widely chosen by power users and lead- 
ing builders of engine-driven machinery. 
Their sturdiness, dependability and long 
life have been proved in thousands of 
installations. Their fuel system and fuel 
economy are outstanding Diesel-engine 
developments. Their adaptability for 
varied defense-industry uses is being 
proved every day. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


CATERPILLAR 
DIESE 


ENGINES AND 
ELECTRIC SETS 
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Sponsor of White Hope Tourney Pays and Pays 


as Hungry Heavyweights Haunt the Motor City 


Herds of heavyweights began obstruct- 
ing traffic in Detroit a fortnight ago. They 


were thirsting for $15,000 in prizes put’ 


up by Francesco Barbaro, a night-club 
owner, as bait in his White Hope Tour- 
nament—a competition wistfully dedicated 
to the discovery of a light-skinned suc- 
cessor to Joe Louis as heavyweight cham- 
pion. 

This latest quester in an old, old quest 
is a fast man with a dollar. Born in Locri, 
Italy, 42 years ago, Signor Barbaro came 
to this country in 1923 and went to work 
in the Southern Illinois coal mines. Saving 
his money, he went into the dance-hall 
business, then into groceries and meats. 





Oct. 17, the first night, brought forth 
the funniest fighting ever seen outside a 
Keystone Comedy as 38 fighters, most of 
them wretchedly inept, traded awkward 
roundhouse swings in nineteen bouts. 
They ranged in size from Albert Nassaney, 
300 pounds of blubber from Hoboken, 
N.J., to a tall skinny youth named Ed- 
die Organic, weighing in at a willowy 175. 
And most of Detroit stayed far away, for 
the shambles drew a mere 4,336 _per- 
sons. 

The fighting improved somewhat in the 
second round, last Friday night, but the 
comic element remained. The strangest- 
looking héavyweight of the whole crew— 





Robert L. Brooks photos 





Two White Hopes ... and Promoter Barbaro, who buys the steaks 


When depression wiped him out, he came 
to Detroit as a factory worker and by 1934 
had saved enough to open a beer joint 
which eventually became the Bowery night 
club. 

That the Bowery is a profitable opera- 
tion may -be believed from Barbaro’s ex- 
penses in the tournament. They may run 
as high as $50,000 or $75,000. In addition 
to the $15,000 cash he has posted with the 
state commission—$10,000 of that goes to 
the winner alone—the Signor pays some $8 
a day per fighter in expenses. All of the 
behemoths, of whom there were some 50 
to start, clutter up the Hotel Detroiter 
and gulp thick steaks in Barbaro’s night 
club. Moreover, the Olympia arena, where 
the tourney goes on every Friday night, 
rents at about $2,000 a throw. Advertis- 
ing and promotion also run into heavy 
dough. 


the short and baldish Sgt. Frank Zamaris 
of Fort Dix, who fights in a wide-open 
stance—descended so furiously on his op- 
ponent, Sgt. Johnny Pivovar of Fort Sheri- 
dan, that Pivovar lost three teeth and was 
clubbed to sleep simultaneously. In the 
best bout of the evening Johnny Denson 
of Indianapolis, rated the No. 2 contender, 
knocked out his man in satisfactory style. 
The fights that night were practically pri- 
vate: only 2,796 attended. 

Lee Savold, the favorite, drew a bye into 
the quarterfinals scheduled for this Fri- 
day night, and experts believe that there 
is little opposition on his pathway to the 
prize. However, the Des Moines heavy- 
weight is a second-rater at best. In Savold’s 
last appearance in Madison Square Gar- 
den last winter, the light Billy Conn be- 
mused and befuddled him badly. So it 


‘seems that Barbaro will wind up with 
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a hopeless White Hope after having 
poured the best part of $50,000 down 
the drain. 

But hope—especially white hope—springs 
eternal in the Barbaro bosom. Undaunted 
by dwindling audiences and clumsy fight- 
ers, he declared that “I’m gonna raise a 
champion before I die, and the winner of 
this tournament I think is gonna be it 

. and next year when she [the tour- 
ney] is a success, I’m not even gonna 
sell Mike Jacobs a ticket.” Questioned 
further about his likely financial loss, 
Barbaro gave vent to a bit of philosophy. 
“Money,” he said happily, “. . . she’s a 
monotony.” 


Dark Hope 


While the White Hopes were hoping in 
Detroit, a Dark Hope swung into action 
in Cleveland Oct. 20. Lem Franklin, 25- 
year-old, 201-pound, Mobile-born Negro 
entered the ranks of legitimate contenders 
by battering Abe Simon, the 255-pound 
man-mountain, into a fifth-round techni- 
cal knockout. Franklin downed Simon for 
counts of nine in the first, second, and 
fourth rounds, the bell saving Simon at 
the end of the fourth for further punish- 
ment in the fifth. 

Ringside observers, viewing the vast 
remains and figuring that Franklin’s de- 
struction of the big New Yorker was eight 
rounds under the thirteenth-round par sct 
by Louis when he accomplished the same 
feat last May, wagged their heads and 
wondered how Lem would look in the ring 
with Joe. 





The Football Parade 


Dame History is a tedious old crone, 
fond of repeating herself like a broken 
phonograph record. Michigan supporters 
found this out to their sorrow last Satur- 
day as the Wolverines sought their first 
victory over Minnesota since 1932. It was 
the same old story: two big, bone-crushing 
teams fighting each other to a standstill, 
with one brilliant play deciding the issue. 
This year it was a 43-yard pass in the 
second period from one Gopher halfback 
to another—Smith to Frickey. The score: 
Minnesota 7, Michigan 0. The crowd of 
85,753 at Michigan Stadium was heralded 
as the largest for the bowl and the biggest 
ever to witness a Western Conference 
game.* 


In another Big-Nine-or-Ten _ tussle, 
Northwestern eased Ohio State out of the 
unbeaten ranks with a pair of passes 14-7; 
Wisconsin sweated out a thrilling victory 
over Indiana 27-25; Purdue shaded Iowa 
7-6. Other Midwestern scores: Notre Dame 


49, Illinois 14; Arkansas 9, Detroit 6; Mis- 





*Actually this was a press agent’s dream: 
93,508 jammed the same stadium for the Ohio 
State game of Oct. 21, 1933. 
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sourt 6, Nebraska 0; Duquesne 31, Mar- 
quette 14. 


q The Texas tornado roared on—this time 
through a highly-thought-of Rice outfit. 
Coach Dana X. Bible’s three teams hung 
up 40 points to the Owls’ zero. In a Thurs- 
day game, South Carolina handed unde- 
feated Clemson a stunning 18-14 upset; 
Mississippi overturned Tulane 20-13, and 
Texas A. & M. shellacked Baylor 48-0. 
Other Southern scores: Vanderbilt 46, 
Princeton 7; Wake Forest 13, North Caro- 
lina 0; Alabama 27, Georgia 14; Georgia 
Tech 28, Auburn 14; Kentucky 18, West 
Virginia 6; Duke 27, Pitt 7. 


{In the East a steadily improving Har- 
vard team fought Navy to a scoreless tie; 
Dartmouth tallied in the final period to 
beat Yale 7-0; Cornell found itself and 
thrashed Colgate 21-2; Fordham turned 
on the power when necessary to turn back 
Texas Christian 28-14; Army showed 
strength in beating Columbia 13-0. Other 
Eastern seores: Manhattan 9, Villanova 6 
in an upset; Penn 55, Maryland 6; Holy 
Cross 138, N.Y.U. 0; Syracuse 49, Rutgers 7. 


“Santa Clara, the last undefeated West 
Coast team, took a strange 16-6 whipping 
from a fair-to-middling Oklahoma squad. 
Stanford moved back into Rose Bowl posi- 
tion by beating Washington 13-7, while 
other leading teams were upset: Oregon 
State by Washington State 7-0 and Oregon 
by U.C.L.A. 14-7. Thrice-defeated Califor- 
nia beat Southern California 14-0. 





t - 7 
Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 


for Newsweek 


WEEK END NOV. 1 
Notre Dame over Army 
Fordham over Purdue , 
Syracuse over Wisconsin 
Penn over Navy* ( 
Cornell over Columbia 
Harvard over Princeton 
Yale over Brown 
Temple over Boston College 
Duquesne over Villanova 
Alabama over Kentucky 
Georgia over Auburn 
Duke over Georgia Tech 
Vanderbilt over Tulane 
Ohio State over Pittsburgh 
Minnesota over Northwestern 
Michigan over Illinois ( 
Indiana over Iowa 
Nebraska over Kansas State 
Texas over Southern Methodist 
Texas A. and M. over Arkansas ,) 
Texas Christian over Baylor 
Oregon over Washington State 
Stanford over Santa Clara 
Washington over Montana** 
California over U.C.L.A. 


*Special f 
**Weekly bombshell 

Score on judyment-passes for week 
ended Oct. 25: completed 17; fumbled 7; 
both sides offside 1. Success average to 
date: 75 right, 24 wrong, 2 tied: 75.8%. 

















“Smart Fellow! Going Places!” 


THAT’S WHAT GOOD-LOOKING HAIR CAN SAY FOR YOU! 






of necess 
nd with tit 

Oils of Vitalis sup hair takes 
natural oils, your lustre. 

on a fresh, natura 


Just as surely as Vitalis and the famous 
**60-Second Workout” gives your hair that 
well-groomed look, so it can help speed 
you to success in your business career. For 
handsome, attractive hair gives you a well- 
groomed, self-confident air that wins admi- 
ration and respect from all who meet you. 













Your popularity and success depend a 
great deal on the first impression you 
make. So give your appearance and per- 
sonality the “plus” of handsome hair. 
Join the thousands of successful men who 
use Vitalis and the ‘60-Second Workout.” 
Get yourself a bottle of Vitalis today. 


_ & Product of Bristol-Myers 
USE VITALIS AND THE “60-SECOND WORKOUT” 
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Me thaSUN 


Come down from your sleet-frozen countryside to bask 
and bronze in the \warm, ‘cheerful glow of a friendly 
Arizona sun. Here, you can relax ‘and sun-laze ko your 
heart’s content, for this is the Land\of Manana.| Or, if 
you find rest inyecreation, there's literally every ‘outdoor 
sport under the‘sun to revive \you drooping| spirits. 
Escape, | now, from ‘dull, drab, dreary weather to is 


romantic, ¢; cglortul Valley. F the un where winter is taboo. 


Phoenix and Nthe si su ng 3 offer \al types] of 
modern sccopriods asthe sak hy 1 ees of 
dude tanches and d&sert tins. \\ \ \ 
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SPORT WEEK 





Without betraying any union se- 
crets, I would like to tell you something 
of the work of the Football Wizards, 
Evaluators, and Huckleberry-Pickers 
Guild, which at this time of year gen- 
erates enough brain power to get a 
salmon over a 10-foot waterfall in re- 
verse. 

You can forget the huckleberry-pick- 
ers for the nonce. How they came to be 
affiliated with our union is a long (and 
spicy) story which I will not go into 
now. They pick their huckleberries, 
we pick our football winners and eval- 
uate them, and I defy Pegler to 
make anything of it, let him snoop as 
he will. 

What you fans want to know about, 
naturally, is the field of football wiz- 
ardry and the giants who dominate that 
field: Dr. Williamson, who evaluates 
Memphis Teachers at 79.3, and Dr. 
Baker, who last week picked George 
Washington (Al) over William and 
Mary (A2) on a basis of 683-642 (final 
score, William and Mary 48, George 
Washington 0). 

I don’t pretend to read the minds 
of these great thinkers. No man can 
say, for instance, how Dr. Williamson 
manages to rate Ohio Wesleyan at 78.2 
while shrewdly diagnosing Ouachita at 
77.3. This, however, you may be sure 
of—the doctor ‘operates without fear 
or favor. No amount of Ouachita 
gold will buy another decimal point 
if the doctor feels that Ouachita is 
) 77.3, 

As for Dr. Baker—well, I have tried 
to probe his genius, but the man is 
close and deep. Then, too, in a small 
§ way, I am a business rival of his, for I 
control 89 per cent of the stock of 
Lardner’s Fearless Football Forecast, 
the rest of the stock being held by wid- 
ows and orphans of men who followed 
) my selections. 

They call me Fearless in the profes- 
sion. 

“The trouble with you, Fearless,” Dr. 
Baker was saying the other day, “is that 
you are prone to grope, fumble, and 
stab. For instance, you pick Minnesota 
» over Michigan, heedless of the fact that 
Michigan rates 916 to Minnesota’s 
2 885.” 


’ figures, doctor?” I asked humbly. 





Contemporary Giants 


by JOHN LARDNER 


‘as follows: 


“And how do you arrive at those 


“Well, I turn north on the parkway, 
take the second left beyond the first 
filling station—no!” said Dr. Baker, 
drawing himself to his full height. “This 
is a bit thick. We are members of the 
same union and all that, but my se- 
crets are my own.” 

They are, at that. 

I don’t know if you have ever seen 
Dr. Baker’s data, as circulated around 
the country weekly from Omaha, Neb. 
The doctor calls them “Dr. Baker’s 
Scientific Mathematical Football Fore- 
casts.” The last time I looked at the 
doctor’s batting average, it was .76, 
though some of the boys around the 
clubhouse, biting their nails in profes- 
sional envy, argue that by handling 50 
football games a week the doctor man- 
ages to insert a certain amount of soft 
touches, or “pianissimo,” as we call it 
in the racket. 

In defense of this fine scientist, let 
me say that every wizard now licensed 
to pick winners in this country resorts 
to pianissimo now and then. 


What distinguishes Dr. Baker is 
his scientific approach, which puts him 
right up there with Euclid and the 
Daily Racing Form. Last week, in re 
Northwestern-Ohio State, he reasoned 


“Ohio State 893 Al 61-21 3-0-0 Pur- 
due 16-14 51 °40 3-6. 

“Northwestern 830 Al 99-31 2-0-1 
Michigan 7-14 49. 

“Ohio State had lucky win by Ist 
period safety. Battered by Purdue. 
Could make little headway. North- 
western jittery, lost Michigan game 
through bad judgment and fumbles. A 
grim fight here. Select onI0 sTaTE 1 pt. 
Can tie.” 

In short, he gives you past perform- 
ance, rating, last year’s score, and does 
everything but explain those mysterious 
permutations, 893 and 830, which are 
the doctor’s secret and would make a 
Harlem number player water at the 
mouth. 

Dr. Williamson, a purer, shyer sci- 
entist, does not pick; he evaluates. 
Thus: Creighton 82.3, Hawaii 82.1, Hat- 
tiesburg 82.0, Gettysburg 82.0. In a 
quiet, kindly way he makes you feel 
the romance of football. I honor his 
gray hairs, of which there are 74.6. 
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Victory for Progressivism: 
Green Light for Reform Urged 
After N.Y. Schools Survey 


This week the progressive-education 
movement won its greatest victory in the 
40 vears since the philosopher John Dewey 
launched it at the University of Chicago. 
A committee of researchers, headed by 
Dr. J. Cayce Morrison of the New York 
State Department of Education, published 
its final report on New York City’s “ac- 
tivity program,” the most extensive exper- 
iment ever undertaken to test progressive 
against traditional pedagogy. They deliv- 
ered a verdict for progressivism. 

The metropolis began its experiment in 
1935. The laboratories were 70 represent- 
ative elementary schools; the guinea pigs, 
75,000 pupils, one-tenth of the city’s total, 
and more, for example, than the entire 
elementary enrollment of New Orleans. In 
these the board of education installed 
progressive methods, junking the tradi- 
tional curriculum. 

Instead of separate courses in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, history, etc., the teach- 
ers mixed all the subjects together in an 
educational hash. For example (and this 
is where the “activity” comes in), at 
the beginning of the term a teacher and 
pupils would get together and decide on 
some group project, such as a make-be- 
lieve post office. Operating it themselves, 
the boys and girls learned arithmetic 
while measuring the wood and cardboard 
to build it and later while selling stamps; 
plotting mail routes taught them geog- 
raphy and the history of outlying states 
and cities; and they had to write and read 
letters. 

All this went on in brightly decorated 
classrooms. Instead of rows of immovable 
desks, the pupils had unattached chairs 
that could be shifted about to make room 
for projects and plays. They were allowed 
to walk around and talk together about 
their work. Whenever it fitted into the ac- 
tivity, teachers had them paint signs, 
draw, model clay, and write reports. No 
one worried about the fact that the class- 
rooms became cluttered bedlams of tools, 
easels, posters, and sprawling kids. A 
progressive principle is that when children 
work together this way they learn cooper- 
ation, initiative, good social habits, the 
technique of research, and critical think- 
ing—the “intangible” qualities of a good 
citizen. 

Through the six years, teachers and su- 
perintendents collected masses of records 
and statistics on pupils’ progress in nine of 
the activity schools and compared them 
with students in nine traditional schools. 
Then Dr. Morrison’s committee sifted the 
data and compiled its report. 

In the “tool” subjects like arithmetic 












HERMIT DISCOVERED 
IN HOTEL COMMODORE 





GUEST REFUSES TO LEAVE ROOM — “Boy, this is the life,” he said. “I never have to move. 
The best food I’ve ever had is served right in my room, and piping hot, too. When I want 
anything special, I just phone ‘Room Service,’ and up it comes. I’m staying here just as long 
as I feel like it. ’'m paying my bill, so who cares.” 
The manager of The Commodore remarked that there wasn’t a thing he would do about it. 
’ “After: all’’, he added, “‘it’s 
a pretty good proof of our 
thorough service and the 
comfort of our 2000 rooms.” 
Anyhow, that’s the attitude 
_ he’s taking about the whole 

















' 12-YEAR OLD BOY DOES NEW 
YORK ALONE. He has a thrill- 


ing weekend in New York, 
at The Commodore. Hotel 
m arranges for him to see 
museums, broadcasting 
studios, a movie, and he goes 


to a football game with a 
bell boy. 






7A HIT BANDLEADER 
OF THE YEAR. 


Vaughn Monroe brings the “‘smoothest om 
music” into the Century Room, one of 
New York’s smartest dining and dancing 
spots and one of four restaurants in The 
Commodore famous for good food. 


AIR TRAVELERS GET A BREAK. New York’s new 
Airlines Terminal is right across 42nd Street from 
The Commodore. Not a minute lost in reaching this 
hotel, a favorite among air travelers to New York. 


COMMODORE 


THE 


“‘NEW YORK’S BEST LOCATED HOTEL”’ 


MARTIN SWEENY, President 


RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL AND AIRLINES TERMINALS 
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A gift card in pe name will be sent a friend to 
start a NEWSWEEK gift subscription and be 
followed by 52 news-crammed issues for the ex- 
4 citing year ahead.:A full year’s subscription costs 


only $4.00. Orders may be sent directly to 
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By flicking keyson my DICTOGRAPH 
I can have a whole meeting called to 
order in 10 seconds and not a man taken 
away from his desk, yet all of us talk- 
ing together just as though we were in 
my Office.” 


DICTOGRAPH 


EXECUTIVE INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
“Speed up Speed” for 10,000 leading 
American offices and factories by allow- 
ing top executives to hold two-man con- 
versations or committee meetings 
instantly, without disturbingtraffic 
through the office switchboard. How? 
Askforademonstration on your own desk. 
DICTOGRAPH SALES CORP. [Ee 
580 Fifth Avenue Dept. 540 

New York City 
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and spelling, the researchers found that 
the traditional students scored insignifi- 
cantly higher than the activity pupils— 
not enough to warrant a judgment against 
progressive methods. But in the “intang- 
ibles” the committee detected important 
differences. The activity students liked 
school better. They showed less “subserv- 
ience” and more poise, initiative, creative 
skill, cooperation, self-discipline, and _re- 
spect for authority. 

For instance, there was Gloria, a be- 
draggled little girl who entered activity 
classes with an IQ of 60. After a few try- 
ing weeks, she stated shyly that she had 
always wanted to paint. Given her chance, 
she became confident and flaunted a gay 
hair ribbon. Some of her paintings were 
chosen for a school exhibit, and her IQ 
jumped to nearly 100. 

Of these facts the committee based a 
recommendation that New York install 
progressive education throughout its school 
system. Covering 750,000 children, this 
would constitute a gigantic educational 
reform and would undoubtedly influence 
other systems throughout the nation. But 
the committee warned the change must 
be made slowly. Redecoration and new 
tables and chairs for classrooms would 
add some expense. Most _ important, 
teachers must be brought into the new 
program voluntarily and only after they 
have learned how it works. Many work- 
ing pedagogues consider progressivism 
newfangled and impractical, the com- 
mittee declared, chiefly because they know 
little about it. 


RELIGION 


Elevation of Episcopal Chief 
Renews Talk of U.S. Primacy 





In the huge, unfinished Cathedral of St. 
Peter and St. Paul in Washington, the Rt. 
Rev. Henry St. George Tucker of Virginia 
on Oct. 22 assumed a seat as Presiding 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Wearing a plain black rochet and 
white surplice, the bishop was escorted to 
a 20-foot-high, elaborately carved oaken 
stall, token of his dignity as head of the 
church. Then, after a ceremony of hymns 
and prayers, he stood before the marble 
altar and recited: “The Lord be with you.” 
The congregation of 2,000 responded: 
“And with thy spirit.” 

The occasion was historic, for never be- 
fore has a presiding bishop in the United 
States had the privilege of a cathedral seat 
by virtue of his office. It elevated Dr. 
Tucker to the highest ecclesiastical rank 
any presiding bishop has ever enjoyed. As 
recently as 1925, the office was chiefly 
honorary, automatically conferred on the 
senior bishop in point of service. But that 
year brought the first of a series of 
changes: the post was made elective for a 
six-year term. In 1934, the triennial na- 
tional convention spurned a suggestion to 
name the presiding bishop an archbishop. 
In 1937, the year of Bishop Tucker’s elec- 
tion, he became full administrative and 
ecclesiastical head of the church, for the 





Higher Education: Double Talk at Princeton 


Princeton students were bewildered last 
week, and a little indignant. A dissertation 
on “Our Mother Tongue?”, purporting to 
portray the manner of speech of Princeton 
men, had appeared in the Alumni Weekly 


of Oct. 10, written by a mysterious Mr. 
Physteriss.* This self-styled authority on 
campus talk credited the Tigers with color- 
ful phrase-making—but the students didn’t 
understand it. Here are three versions: 


Mr. Physteriss 


Beans got his stiff card, hopped 
the hound for B-more today 
to show at the Cadwalladar 
smoker for soft-soling and a 
quick load. 


The old buck will render me. 


Are you having a spook for 
the Yale mingle? 


Could be. The grams are out. 
Throttled by a thrush. 


I’m booked for hooching in 


quarters. 


Who’s heeling you for grog, or 
did you float one? 


Your chatter slays me. 


Princetonese by 
Princetonians 


Beans got the nod for the Cad- 
walladar rat race, so he put 
the show on the road today 
for Baltimore to dance and get 
geezed, ionized, squacked. 


Send it to the Great Bear. 


Are you courting a cat to the 
Yale game? 


The wires are dangling. I’m 
waiting the good word. 


Beat out by a sad apple. 
I’m throwing a beer bath. 


Who’s shelling out the shekels, 
or did you bounce one? 


’ Your chatter rocks me. 


The King’s English 


A student named Beans re- 
ceived an invitation, entrained 
for Baltimore to attend the 
Cadwalladar party, intending 
to dance and become intoxi- 
cated. 

Father will pay for it. 

Are you taking a girl to the 
Yale game? 

Possibly. I have invited sev- 
eral girls by wire. 

A man in the choir asked my 
girl first. 

I intend to have a drink in 
my room. 

Who is paying for the liquor 
or did you cash a check? 

I am impressed by your words. 








*Mr. Physteriss is actually two young alumni, Robert Bordley and Henry L. Austin, both 
Princeton 40. Austin, a student in the Graduate School, coaches the 150-pound football team on 
the side. Bordley is assistant to the editor of the Alumni Weekly. 
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Wide World 


Bishop Henry St. George Tucker 


convention appointed him president ex 
officio of the National Council and raised 
his salary from $12,000 to $15,000 a year. 
And the 1940 convention, last October in 
Kansas City, voted him the Washington 
seat for ceremonial functions and procla- 
mations. 

But many Episcopalians, particularly 
high-churchmen, consider these reforms 
half measures. They point out that Bishop 
Tucker’s duties now are spread among 
three cities: National Council headquar- 
ters in New York, his diocesan office in 
Richmond, and the seat in Washington. 
They urge the church to concentrate his 
functions and at the same time fall in 
line with the Mother Church of England 
and its other branches throughout the 
world. These have primatial sees, whose 
occupants are archbishops or primates ex 
officio. And high-churchmen want the 
Episcopal Church to do likewise: establish 

ashington as a primatial see, move the 
National Council there, and abolish’ the 
prosaic title “presiding bishop” in favor of 
something like “Primate of the American 


Church” or “Archbishop of Washing- 
























If you’ve pondered and puzzled about what 
kind of fluorescent lighting fixtures to buy 
for your business—stop worrying—take 
this tip. Look for the label that marks the 
Certified FLEUR-O-LIER! You need look 
no further. 
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For your protection, FLEUR-O-LIERS are 
tested on such vital points as flicker cor- 
rection, durability and safety, ease of main- 
tenance, dependable ballasts and starters, 
efficient lighting performance and high 
power factor (over 85%). 








This label is yo 
Electrical Testing Laboratories has cer- 
tified this fixtureas having met 50 exacting 
specifications set up By MAZDA lamp 
manufacturers to give you good light 
and safe, satisfactory performance. 
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FLEUR-O-LIER means lighting fitted to your 
specific needs. You have a choice of over 
125 different designs . . . in a wide price 
range, products of over a score of leading 
fixture manufacturers. And they all carry 
the guarantee you see here. 


Ask your supplier and local electric service company about FLEUR- 
O-LIERS—to give you balanced, trouble-free lighting for your business. 
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ton.” Even Bishop Tucker has said some 
change in the presiding bishop’s status must 
be made “eventually.” 

Certainly the tall, rawboned, 67-year-old 
Virginian himself will never bear so lofty 
a title, for, even if the 1943 convention 
should approve the change, it must also 
retire him for age. It would probably em- 
barrass him anyway. He comes of one of 
the great low-church Episcopal families: 
his father Beverley was Bishop of South- 
ern Virginia; his brother Beverley is Bish- 
op of Ohio; two other brothers, Francis 
and Herbert, are rectors in Washington 
and Suffolk, Va., respectively; and two 
more, Augustine and Ellis, are missionaries 
in China. 

Henry St. George Tucker spent more 
than half his church life in Japan. An 
alumnus of the University of Virginia and 
Virginia Theological Seminary, he went 
to the Orient in 1899 as a missionary, 
worked as president of St. Paul’s College 
in Tokyo, and from 1912 to 1923 was Bish- 
op of Kyoto. When he returned to Amer- 
ica and became Bishop of Virginia in 1927, 
he sometimes lapsed inadvertently into 
Japanese during his sermons. For a time 
he even had to read the Lord’s Prayer 
from a book to make sure he got the Eng- 
lish straight. 

















... chemically rebuilt fiber makes strong, mothproof cloth 
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SCIENCE 
Bad News for Moths 


To a layman unsightly creases in his 
clothing are a nuisance and merely mean 
another job for the tailor. But to a scien- 
tist such simple things as a wrinkle in a 
suit are the result of extremely complicat- 
ed changes in molecular positions brought 
about by stresses and strains. 

Cotton and silk crease relatively easily 
since their fibers are composed of mole- 
cules strung out in long chains and packed 
close together. Any pull on these fabrics 
tends to slide the chains into new posi- 
tions, the result being a crease or change 
of shape. 

But wool, whether in a blanket or a felt 
hat, holds its shape better and is extra- 
resilient because its complex protein mole- 
cules, although resembling cotton and silk 
in their chainlike structure, are intercon- 
nected by so-called chemical crossbars 
analogous to the rungs of a ladder. When 
wool is pulled the chains are shifted, but 
upon release of the strain they are forced 
back into position by the chain-to-chain 
bonds that cotton and silk lack. 

These bonds, however, are wool’s weak- 
ness as well as its strength for, while the 














protein molecules of the chains in a strand 
of wool are relatively firmly attached to 
one another, the cross connections contain 
two sulphur atoms, and this so-called “«i- 
sulphide” link can be destroyed by the ac. 
tion of alkaline solutions. Thus wool has 
to be carefully washed with low-alkali 
soaps. Too, the sulphur atoms of the wool 
fiber’s crossbars hold the secret of the at- 
traction wool has for moths: the alkaline 
intestines of the insect find them easily 
digestible. 

Dr. Milton Harris, research director of 
the Textile Foundation at the National 
Bureau of Standards in Washington, re- 
vealed last week that this weakness of nat- 
ural wool had been eliminated with the de- 
velopment of a new “remodeled” wool pre- 
pared in the laboratory. He and a staff of 
fifteen chemists have gone ‘the sheep one 
better and bolstered the cross links of wool 
so as to make them not only alkali-resist- 
ant but also unattractive to moths. 

The first step in their process is to dip 
wool in a chemical solution adjusted so as 
to leave the strong fibers unscathed but 
potent enough to split wool’s Achilles’ heel, 
the sulphur-to-sulphur crossbars. The re- 
sult of this “sawing in half” is a non-resil- 
ient sort of wool that can be pulled apart 
like fabric taffy. This strange product is 
then immersed in trimethylene bromide, a 
dye intermediate, the molecules of which 
join with the stumps of the broken cross 
links and form a new bond that is not only 
resistant to alkali soaps and the most 
gluttonous moths but holds firm against 
the damaging effects of sunlight, bacteria, 
and molds. 

According to Dr. Harris, the new wool is 
now being tested in small batches. It will 
soon be produced in larger lots and ulti- 
mately be sold by the square yard for 
clothing and other uses. When the product 
comes into widespread use, housewives can 
forget summer moths and the attendant 
problems of moth balls and cedar chests. 
Furthermore, although suits and dresses 
of the Textile Foundation wool may be 
more expensive at first, cleaning will be a 
cheaper item: the shrink- and soap-resist- 
ant garments can be laundered instead of 
dry cleaned. 


Diet for the Unborn 


Milk, eggs, cheese, canned tomatoes, 
oranges, wheat germ, and cod-liver oil 
were prescribed for 90 poverty-ridden ex- 
pectant mothers by Dr. J. Harry Ebbs 
Jr., of the Hospital for Sick Children in 
Toronto. If they hadn’t money to buy 
the foods, he supplied them. To 120 others 
he gave only the usual medical care and 
advice. Six months after the babies had 
been delivered, Dr. Ebbs cast up accounts. 

He found in the records-of the mothers 
whose diets he had regulated and suppie- 
mented no miscarriages, no still birt'ss, 
and only two premature births. But the 
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histories of the others showed seven mis- 
carriages, four still births, and nine pre- 
mature births. None of the babies born to 
the 90 mothers had died in the first six 
months, but ten infants in the other group, 
besides the four still births, succumbed be- 
fore reaching the age of half a year. Fur- 
thermore, one out of every three of the 
“mtended” mothers had a difficult time 
at delivery, and almost as many were un- 
able to nurse their offspring, whereas only 
a very small proportion, 6 per cent, of 
properly fed mothers experienced trouble 
at the birth, and only 14 per cent were 
unable to nurse. 





Heart Surgery 


In the normal person, “used” blood that 
has given its vital oxygen to the tissues 
returns up the right side of the body, 
rushes into the pulmonary or lung vein, 
and receives new stores of precious oxygen 
from inhaled air. Then the revitalized 
fluid is shunted to the heart’s left cham- 
ber and pumped out to the tissues for an- 
other round trip through the body. 

But this mechanism is not in action be- 
fore birth. Since the human fetus does not 
breathe air, it receives oxygen directly 
from its mother’s blood. Hence the detour 
to the lungs is unnecessary and the blood 
takes a short cut to avoid the lung route, 
through a tube-shaped channel called the 
ductus arteriosus. The duct is located 
about the left side of the heart and runs 
from the lower end of the lung artery to 
the aorta artery, the heart’s main supply 
vessel. 

After birth the channel naturally shriv- 
els and closes because the newborn infant 
is already breathing and obtains oxygen 
not from its mother but from its lungs. 
Once in a medical blue moon, however, 
the channel fails to close completely and 
some blood trickles through the opening. 
Although patients can live so comfortably 
with this condition that it may never be 
discovered, the unshut tube is a vulnerable 
point where deadly streptococcus germs 
may gain a foothold and produce a form 
of so-called subacute bacterial endocardi- 
tis. The condition was regarded as practi- 
cally incurable as recently as two years 


0. 

Such was the background of a bit of 
dramatically successful heart surgery an- 
nounced before the New York Academy 
of Medicine last week by Dr. Arthur Tour- 
off of Mount Sinai Hospital. In the future 
such operations, similar to one first suc- 
cessfully accomplished in Boston in 1940, 
may save the lives of many sufferers. 

Dr. Touroff’s patient was a 29-year-old 
woman facing early death from the ductus- 
arteriosus infection. Cutting through her 
chest wall, the surgeon finally drew the 
ribs apart and exposed the heart. Then 
he made a small incision under the arch of 
the aorta. This cut revealed the 14-inch 
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germ-ridden channel running from the 
aorta to the lung artery. 

Shutting off the tube with tiny clamps 
to prevent blood flow, Dr. Touroff did what 
nature forgot to do. He closed the ends of 
the duct with heavy silk thread and 


cleaned up the infection. That the opera- 


tion succeeded was vividly demonstrated 
as the patient appeared in person before 
an impressed academy audience. Dr. 
Touroff also showed three more similar 
cases. He could have shown a dozen, for 
that is about the number he has saved. 











“FOURTH ESTATE 


Little Willie 

A bit of autobiography from William 
Randolph Hearst’s newspaper column of 
Oct. 21: 

“Out of the far, far past come memories 
to your columnist of Little Willie. When 
Willie was a small boy he was always get- 
ting into trouble, most of which he made 
for himself—but not exclusively for him- 
self . . . Well, anyhow, Willie got taken 
to the Addisons and was told to be on his 
very best behavior—which was never too 
good at any time . . . [He] bought a half 
dozen Bengal lights at a fireworks shop 
. . . waited until he was sufficiently sure 
that everybody was asleep . . . and set off 
the fireworks [in his room]... . 

“Finally some firemen actually did ar- 
rive, climbed the ladder, pried open the 
window, and turned the hose on Willie 
and his fireworks . . . Willie’s Papa did not 
seem to be so pleased. He took Willie by 
the scruff of the neck and solicitously in- 
quired: ‘Were you very warm in that 
room?” .. . ‘No, Papa I wasn’t warm at 
all,’ said Willie. ‘Well,’ said Papa, laying 
Willie across his knee bottom side up, 
‘you’re going to be warmed now, Son, 
where it will do you the most good.’ 

“But with all his pretense of severity 
Willie’s Papa never did warm Willie as 
he deserved. If he had done so Willie 
might have grown up to be a better 
columnist.” 





OFF for Accuracy 


Ever since the national defense effort 
got under way a year and a half ago, the 
various information sections of govern- 
ment departments and agencies have dealt 
out defense data which were sometimes 
muddled and ofttimes contradictory. Cor- 
respondents and editors have been caught 
between conflicting facts and figures in the 
releases of separate offices on the same sub- 
ject. The newspapermen, not to mention 
congressmen, industrialists, and any num- 
ber of plain Joe Citizens, have been be- 
witched, bothered, and bewildered. 

Last week President Roosevelt, by exec- 
utive order, established the Office of Facts 
and Figures to facilitate “the dissemina- 
tion of factual information to the citizens 
of the country on the defense effort and 
the policies and activities of the govern- 
ment.” As director, he named Archibald 
MacLeish, 49-year-old Librarian of Con- 
gress, former magazine editor, and 1932 
Pulitzer Prize winner in poetry. 

Definitely not designed to overlap any 
of the existing news and information set- 
ups as a top-ranking press and propaganda 
bureau, the OFF’s work is to be one of 
consultation and coordination. The office, 
the establishment of which was first sug- 
gested by Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia 
of New York, Director of the Office of 
Civilian Defense, will issue no press re- 
leases of its own and hold no direct power 
over any of the agencies which do. Its job 
will be to minimize the possibility of in- 
accuracies and to speed up the publication 
of all but secret information. Thus, the 
OFF will not conflict with Col. William J. 
Donovan, the Coordinator of Information, 
whose office created by President Roose- 
velt last July distributes information for 
government consumption and international 
radio broadcasts. 

MaclLeish, who will serve without pay 
and retain his Congressional Library post, 
will report directly to the President. His 
assistants in the OFF will be Capt. Rob- 
ert E. Kintner, former Washington news- 
paper columnist, and Lt. Barry Bing- 
ham, son of the late Robert W. Bingham, 
Ambassador to Great Britain, and owner 
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of The Louisville Courier-Journal. To han- 
dle the jobs, they were released from active 
duty by the War and Navy Departments 
respectively. 





Raven, Nevermore 


Somewhere in the barren, mountainous 
region north of Chungking, Raven Sher. 
man, a platinum-haired American heiress 
turned Florence Nightingale in free China, 
was pushed from a swiftly moving truck 
by an enemy agent. Eleven days later, on 
Oct. 16, she died, attended to the last by 
her friends Dude Hennick and Terry Lee. 
The resultant commotion in far-off America 
was equivalent to an earthquake. 

Raven was a character in Milton Caniff’s 
comic strip, Terry and the Pirates, distrib- 
uted to 140 newspapers by The Chicago 
Tribune-New York News Syndicate. And 
her untimely end moved thousands of the 
more than 20,000,000 readers of the strip 
to register their sentiments with phone 
calls, telegrams, letters, and even flowers, 
reminiscent of the hullabaloo raised over 
the death of Mary Gold in the cartoon 
Andy Gump more than ten years ago. 

The 34-year-old Caniff’s readers labeled 
him a murderer and a “horrible creature.” 
They offered suggestions for Raven’s re- 
incarnation. They sent sympathy cards 
and notes quoting from The Scriptures. In 
New York, The News on Oct. 20 devoted 
its entire letter department to angry and 
tearful protests. In Chicago, a bowling 
team named after the strip wore mourning 
bands. A grubby little urchin in Dayton, 
Ohio, toted a cigar box collecting funds to 
defray Raven’s funeral expenses. “Why 
did Raven have to die?” was the usual 
question. 

Caniff answered that question last week 
for NEWSWEEK, as complaints and con- 
dolences poured into his wooded estate at 
New City, N.Y. To keep his strip in “a 
true-to-life pattern,” he attempted to create 
“an element of doubt about his characters 
always coming through the tight spots.” 
Theatrically minded, he searched for some 
twist with a “dramatic wallop.” He was 
sure last week that he had found it. 
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This comic-strip tragedy, the death of Raven Sherman, stirred a multitude of American readers 
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Journalistic Oddments 


Survey Graphic published the fifth in 
its “Calling America” series of special 
numbers. Dedicated to the late Supreme 
Court Justice Louis D. Brandeis and de- 
voted to industrial relations and defense, 
the 128-page issue carries articles by out- 
standing representatives of labor, manage- 
ment, and government . . . New York 
City’s eight major newspapers went back 
on the street-corner stands, ending a ten- 
day boycott (Newsweek, Oct. 27). The 
settlement terms marked a victory for the 
dealers, as the publishers agreed for the 
first time to bargain collectively with them 
.. . The Brooklyn Eagle celebrated its 
100th anniversary on Oct. 26, with a. 76- 
page special edition recounting the news- 
paper’s history under such editors as Walt 
Whitman (1846-47) and Dr. St. Clair 
McKelway (1886-1915) .. . the Kansas 
City Journal was sold by the Henry L. 
Doherty estate to “Washington and Kan- 
sas City interests,” rumored to be financial 
institutions backing the venture through 
Harry Newman, onetime president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Newman, 
once editor of Judge and other magazines, 
was named The Journal’s publisher and 
editor. 








MOVIES 


Life With Mrs. M.D. 


Both Universal’s APPOINTMENT FOR 
Love and Columbia’s You Betone to Me 
linger over the strange problems of the lady 
physician—or, rather, the even stranger 
problems of the optimist who marries one. 
Each film offers a popular starring com- 
bination and a fair amount of laughs; 
each suffers from a silly plot that lacks 
comedy inventiveness beyond the first 
half-dozen variations on the boudoir dou- 
ble-entendre. 

While these documents have a different 
approach to a common theme, their agree- 
ment on certain matters points a warning 
to the man about to marry a doctor. Ap- 
parently the female of the medical species 
makes a habit of rising at dawn, downing 
large breakfasts, and otherwise exhibiting 
an appalling amount of energy. Beginning 
with what should be their honeymoon and 
often isn’t, such a couple can’t call a mo- 
ment of the day or night their own. 
Worst of all, the more attractive the 
physician, the higher the incidence of 
handsome, husky connivers requiring a 
bedside manner at very odd hours of the 
night. 

The physician of “Appointment for 
Love” is Margaret Sullavan, who marries 
Charles Boyer, a successful playwright and 
ladies’ man, but no magician. Here the 
discouraging loneliness of the master’s bed- 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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THE “CUSPIDOR ERA’ 
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With business conditions changing 
daily, speed is today’s need in sell- 
ing Latin America. Thetime-saving 
services of Pan American Clippers 
offer an entirely new technique 
for increasing sales and profits in 
this field. 

By Clipper, salesmen, merchan- 
dise or mail can reach any part of 
Central America or the West Indies 
in 3 to 10 hours, northern South 
America in 1 to 2 days, far-off 
Buenos Aires in 314 days. For your 
convenience, service is daily and 
multi-weekly to 177 Latin Amer- 
ican Cities. 

It’s the only way to save days, 
even weeks, en route—the only 
way to cover more ground with 
the same selling force. Yet actually 
it costs no more—even costs less 
when charges for salary time are 
considered. For information apply 
to your Travel Agent, any airline 
ticket office or—if neither is avail- 
able—write Pan American Air- 
ways, New York. 
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It's Quicker by Clipper . . . More Convenient, Too! 


Examples of fast, frequent air service to 177 Latin American cities 




















Time in Air Flights 
Transit Mileage per Week 
New York to 
Buenos Aires +o 7275 8 
Chicage to 3 days 4387 4 
Lima 
Los Angeles to 
Cristobal 3 days 3298 3 
New Orleans 
to San Juan om 992 8 

















Transit times and air mileages include connecting flight by 
domestic airline to Pan American gateway City 
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Let Mem Index 
Do “Half Your Work” 


ae 4 executives everywhere, claim Mem 

ndez ‘‘does half their work’’ by relieving 
oe and memory of a tremendous amount 
of detail. Mem Indez, the ‘‘Automatic Mem- 
ory’’, keeps all data on handy, cleverly indexed 
and dated ery 3 always visible. Fine 
leather POCKET CASE es your daily 
memos ; handsome DESK TRAY keeps perma- 
nent records for you. No transcribing! Worth 
1000 times its small cost to business men, sales- 
men, professional men, hobbyists, etc. ‘Outfits 
$3.45 and up 
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aves you time and money, 
increases your personal ef- 
ficiency. Now, with business 
booming, you need Mem 
Index more than ever be- 
fore. Write: 


Wilson Mem Index Co. 
139 St. Paui St., 
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Cool for ‘Candle’ 


by JOHN O'HARA 


Unaer the awesome auspices of 
the mighty Theatre Guild and the pre- 
possessing Playwrights Company; with 
Helen Hayes as the star and Maxwell 
Anderson the author, the season got off 
to another start last week with a play 
called “Candle in the Wind,” and be- 
fore saying anything else your reporter 
must first report that this start is an- 
other false one. 

In the past the critics have been kind 
and more than kind to Mr. Anderson. 
He no doubt is one of our important 
playwrights, but I think we are right— 
the majority of us—in declaring that 
“Candle in the Wind” is, well, lacking 
in something. Because it stars Miss 
Hayes, because it was written by Mr. 
Anderson and produced by the Guild 
and the Playwrights, I am being timidly 
careful of my words, and I will let it off 
easily by suggesting that it is a bit of a 
bore, that it is inept, amateurish, and 
unworthy of all concerned. Beyond 
that I will not go, but you readers will 
get the idea. 

For the General Idea Department: 
an American actress in love with a 
Frenchman makes a valiant effort to 
get her lover out of the inevitable con- 
centration camp. It takes her a year. 
He gets out . 

While that is going on we are sub- 
jected to a restatement by Mr. Ander- 
son of a great many things he believes 
in, that we all believe in. But not even 
a New York first-night audience, which 
is inclined to be anti-Axis, pro-English, 
and high-minded in a Colony restau- 
rant sort of way, could drum up more 
than a polite response to Mr. Ander- 
son’s restatements of “There’ll Always 
Be an England” and “God Bless Amer- 
ica.” And in belated fairness to Elmer 
Rice, his Nazi in last season’s “Flight 
to the West” provided more of a shud- 


der when threatening America than did 


Mr. Anderson’s Nazis in “Candle.” 

On my program I also noted that the 
comic relief consisted largely of a female 
friend of the actress’ making remarks 
about her own heft; that the French- 
man-hero somehow had me believing 
that he had been written by Colette, 
who, you recall, is good about women 
and cats but not so good with men; 
and that in one sentence Miss Hayes 
proncunced it “can’t” and_ then 
“cawn’t.” That, of course, may have 


been subtle direction by Alfred Lunt, 
who must be all too well aware that 
many American actresses in real life 
have the same difficulty, but if Mr. 
Lunt did that deliberately it was the 
only subtlety in his directing. Miss 
Hayes was cute as a button. 


Sinclair Lewis once came out in 
The Saturday Review of Literature, 
reviewing a book by Henry Seidel 
Canby, and said that I was the kind of 
writer who writes best behind and on 
barndoors. I therefore passed up a 
chance two years ago to work on his 
play “Angela Is Twenty-Two,” for the 
movies, and last week I absented my- 
self from “Good Neighbor,” Mr. Lewis’ 
first directorial effort. I am inclined to 
hold grudges, and I did not think I 
could be fair to the direction of “Good 
Neighbor.” Well, either Mr. Lewis has 
hurt a lot of other feelings or “Good 
Neighbor” was not good. It folded 
after one performance at a cost to Mr. 
Lewis of about $26,000, or more than 
half the money he won with the Nobel 
Prize. Nobody can deny that “Bab- 
bitt” was a great book, but if you 
should happen to see a tall, thin, red- 
haired man in an expensive brown dou- 
ble-breasted suit carefully examining 
barndoors, don’t have at him with a 
pitchfork. It may be you-know, looking 
for a ’script. 


Will Shakespeare should be seen 
and not heard. That’s one man’s opin- 
ion, and I stuck to it last week while 
examining a play of the bard’s which 
I call “If You Like It.” It was a noisy 
interval between dinner courses for me, 
and I didn’t really enjoy my brief nap. 
Last season Miss Helen Craig, an at- 
tractive young actress, went ’way out 
of her way not to utter anything ex- 
cept my first name (or that of her 
husband, John Beal) in an offering 
called “Johnny Belinda.” But now she 
is going too much out of her way, 
meseems, to make with the iambic pen- 
tameter in “Like It.” I admire Miss 
Craig, but I do wish she wouldn’t take 
the first thing that comes along. If she 
isn’t careful, next season she'll be play- 
ing one of those invisible parts once so 
dear to the heart of Claude Rains, and 
that'll be a pity, because she’s so much 
prettier than Claude. 
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(Continued from Page 57) 

yoom is further intensified by the wife’s in- 
sistence on occupying a separate -apart- 
ment some five elevator stops nearer the 
roof. Up until the last moment this im- 
practical arrangement proves decidedly in- 
hibiting to all concerned, including a baffled 
elevator boy. 

In “You Belong to Me,” Barbara Stan- 
wyck, M.D., marries Henry Fonda, a 
playboy millionaire who acts as if he had 
seen “Appointment for Love” and, not be- 
lieving a word of it, refuses to trust his 
wife within stethoscope range of a mas- 
culine patient. Sulky, apologetic, and moon- 
struck in turn, but always frantically jeal- 
ous, the poor millionaire proves an active 
handicap to the practicing physician until 
the day he discovers the therapeutic value 
of doing a little work himself. 





Life of a Doomed Valley 


Darryl F. Zanuck’s How Green Was 
My Vattey has a quality and distinction 
inadequately described by calling it one 
of the year’s best films. The Twentieth 
Century-Fox version of Richard Llewellyn’s 
best seller, as directed by John Ford and 
acted by a fine cast, would have ranked 
as a best in any season in any country. 

While the novel has been pared to fit into 
ordinary movie length, Philip Dunne’s un- 
derstanding adaptation retains the earthy, 
nostalgic spirit of the original, and most 
of its significant incidents. Huw Morgan, 
the narrator of the novel, appears only in 
his early teen years, but through his eyes 
John Ford’s camera reveals again Llew- 
elyn’s poignant, authentic, and haunting 
picture of life and people in a Welsh coal- 
mining town in the Rhondda Valley of half 
a century ago. 

The story unfolded on the screen is epi- 
sodic and casual, diverse in its personal 
interests, and unresolved in the usual story 
sense. Here is the miners’ strike that di- 
vided the valley folk and even the Morgan 
family itself; Huw’s bitter experiences in 
the National school across the mountain; 
amine disaster; the story of Mr. Gruffydd, 
the minister, and his love for Huw’s sister, 
Angharad. But most of all, here is a record 
of the warm love and fierce loyalty of Mor- 
gan for Morgan and of a singing, neigh- 
borly people that changed for the worse as 
the dump heaps of mine slag gradually 
blotted out the beauty of their valley. 

Llewellyn’s was an expansive canvas, 
difficult to reduce for the screen, and some- 
times the film shows it. But John Ford’s 
direction is what one might expect from 
the creator of “The Informer” and “The 
Grapes of Wrath,” and he has surrounded 
himself with a cast of Irish, English, and 
Welsh actors obviously chosen for their 
ability rather than their marquee allure. 

This cast, which includes a group of 
singers discovered at the annual singing 
festival of a Welsh church in Los Angeles, 
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Drama at the mine head: a scene from ‘How Green Was My Valley’ 


is too lengthy for individual mention. Out- 
standing are Donald Crisp and Sara All- 
good as the elder Morgans; Maureen 
O’Hara as Angharad, and Anna Lee as her 
sister-in-law, Bronwen; Walter Pidgeon as 
the militant minister, and John Loder and 
Patric Knowles as two of the six Morgan 
sons. But if any one player can be said to 
carry the film, it is probably the 12-year- 
old English boy Roddy McDowall, who 
gives a remarkably sensitive performance 
as young Huw. Evacuated to this country 
at his father’s insistence, along with his 
mother and sister, Roddy resumed his 
screen career in the recent “Man Hunt”; 
judging from his present characterization, 
he is one of Hollywood’s important dis- 
coveries of the year. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Sunpown (United Artists): Walter 
Wanger’s production of Barre Lyndon’s 


story of British and Nazi activities on the 


Abyssinian border is a lavish, swashbuck- 
ling melodrama. While the yarn winds up 
on an implausible note, it offers through- 
out more than enough action and excite- 
ment for the average customer. Bruce 
Cabot and George Sanders share the male 
acting honors about evenly; Joseph Calleia 
and a newcomer, Carl Esmond, are excel- 
lent in lesser roles. Gene Tierney, repre- 
senting the distaff side, is nothing more 
than decorative. 


New York Town (Paramount): This 
sort of accident could happen to even the 
best of studios, and occasionally does. The 
hopelessly inept romance of the Big City 


- was completed more than a year ago. Since 


then Paramount has been worrying what 
could be done with it. At one time Preston 
Sturges tried his hand as doctor, but evi- 
dently the patient was beyond help. Mary 
Martin, Fred MacMurray, and Akim 
Tamiroff never stand a chance against 
their material. 


BOOK 


Visit With Our Neighbors: 
Gunther Takes an Inside Look 
at Each Latin Republic 


John Gunther has bagged another con- 
tinent and stuffed it between book covers. 
Insiwe Latin AMERIcA is a product of a 
five-month, 25,000-mile air trip to the 
twenty republics to the south of us and 
can be reported as standard Gunther, 
which is no faint praise. 

“Latin America” is a misnomer, says the 
author of “Inside Europe” and “Inside 
Asia,” but so is “South America” because 
only ten of these twenty republics are in 
South America proper. “Spanish America” 
is no better; Brazil, the largest of the coun- 
tries, is not Spanish at all, but Portuguese. 
These difficulties of nomenclature are an in- 
dex to the complexity of the whole subject. 

The twenty “republics” to the south of 
the United States have a wide variety of 
governments. Some, like Brazil, Nicaragua, 
the Dominican Republic, and El Salvador, 
are outright dictatorships, more or less 
benevolent; Chile, with “the only Popular 
Front government in the Americas” is 
definitely leftist, in sharp contrast to her 
neighbor Argentina—a land, writes Gun- 
ther, “dominated by a clique of oligarchs 
and -land-owning bull-breeders who—by 
fantastic skulduggery—manage to keep 
political power from a majority of the peo- 
ple.” 

Economically, the Latin-American coun- 
tries are equally disparate. Uruguay and 
Paraguay, 100 miles apart, are a good ex- 
ample. Uruguay, says the author, is a 
South American pre-Nazi Denmark—a 
“pure” political democracy with state con- 
trol of industry and a highly developed 
social conscience. Paraguay, on the other 
hand, is one of the most primitive countries 
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in the world and is ruled by remote con. 
trol from Argentina: “It is the one country 
in Latin America where the Indian has, as 
it were, absorbed the Spaniard, instead of 
vice versa.” 

Considering South America from the 
viewpoint of hemisphere defense, the Nazi- 
Fascist fifth column looms in this book as 
Problem No. 1. Gunther rates the menace 
by country, thus: Argentina—“big Ger. 
man population and much activity”; Brazil 
—“big German minority closely watched; 
powerful German airlines”; Peru—“many 
Germans, Italians, Japanese”; Chile— 
“strong local Fascist party”; Bolivia—fifth 
column “could be important”; Paraguay, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Panama*—potential- 
ly dangerous. In Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic Gunther claims the fifth column 
doesn’t exist, nor in Cuba, except for a 
local Falange party. In Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, and El Salvador, he says the 
fifth column is either unimportant or un- 
der control. 

But in Puerto Rico, United States pos- 
session for 43 years and our “Gibraltar to 
the [Panama] Canal,” Gunther found a 
strong Falange party and saw Franco flags 
flying openly in many villages. He reports 
other depressing things as well; no milk 
fit to drink on the island, public water sup- 
ply unsafe, an average daily wage of 40 
cents, and misery and disease everywhere. 
“In some villages a flat 100 per cent of 
the population has malaria . . . I saw vil- 
lages steaming with filth . . . dirtier than 
any I ever saw in the most squalid parts 
of China.” 

In conclusion, the author reports that 
the good-neighbor policy is working well, 
that relations between the United States 
and the Latin republics are better and clos- 
er than ever. But he thinks our propaganda 
could be better, especially in the field of 
radio, where stupid and offensive programs 
emanating from the States have to compete 
with Dr. Goebbels’ expert broadcasts. (Iy- 
sipE Latin AMerica. 498 pages. Maps, bibli- 
ography, index. Harper, New York. $3.50.) 





Model Man 


The Powers Girl, who smiles confident- 
ly from America’s best billboards and mag- 
azine covers to sell everything from soup 
to soap, is the belle ideal of American 
womanhood today. She has supplanted the 
Ziegfeld Girl in the public imagination, 
just as Ziegfeld’s glorified beauties de- 
throned the Gibson Girl of an earlier era. 

According to her “creator,” John Robert 
Powers, the ex-actor who runs a Park 
Avenue clearinghouse for the most exper- 
sive models in America, the Powers Girl is 
not glamorous. She is the “Natural Girl,” 
without the svelte and usually phony ele- 
gance that hallmarked the model of for- 





*This book went to press before the fall of 
Dr. Arnulfo Arias’ dictatorship (Newsweek, 
Oct. 20). 
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Georgia Carroll Ellen Allardice 


The Natural Girl 


American Natural 


Blonde 
From ‘The Powers Girls’ (Dutton) 


Powers, the model king, surrounded by a bevy of his beauties 


stars who first worked for John Robert 
Powers. 

Because “girls by the tens of thousands” 
have questioned him about the profession 
of which he is high priest, Powers has 
written a book to explain the workings of 
the trade. Tot Powers Girts is a primer 
for models, containing about all. there is 
to know about the business: how models 
are selected and trained, how much they 
make ($75 a week is average but some 
girls make up to $500), and how a young 
woman can tell whether or not she is cut 
out for this glamorous—sorry!—natural 
career. (THE Powers Giris. 224 pages. 
Illustrations. Dutton, New York. $2.50.) 
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Shelf of War Background 


Recommended reading: four books deal- 
ing with various aspects of the present 
world crisis. Published during the last two 
weeks, they are, with one exception, books 
of the moment, to be gutted, as one would 
a newspaper, for the information they 
contain. 

The exception is BLack LAMB AND GREY 
Faucon, by the English literary critic and 
novelist Rebecca West (1,181 pages. IIllus- 
trations, bibliography, index. Viking, New 
York). This two-volume, $7.50 history of 
the Yugoslav peoples is at once scholarly 
and mystic, rational and intuitive. Read- 
ing it, one cannot but feel that he learns a 
great deal about the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, but neither can he avoid the 
feeling that much of the material is too 
confused with the author’s personal wel- 
tanschaung—too mixed up with her pri- 
vate opinions and emotions to have much 
value. Critics have already compared Miss 
West’s book to Doughty’s “Arabia Des- 
erta” and Lawrence’s “Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom”—both works of art rather than 
of erudition. Louis Adamic, the one Yugo- 
slav who has reviewed the book, found it 
brilliant and beautifully written but mar- 
red by “masses of misinformation.” 

The other books are: Gop Is My 
Fuenrer by Martin Niemoeller (294 
pages. Alliance, New York. $2.75), “We 
Mape A Mistake”—Hitier by Lucien 
Zacharoft (213 pages. Appleton-Century, 
New York. $2), and Is Tomorrow Hirt- 
LER’s? by H. R. Knickerbocker (382 pages. 
Index. Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. 
$2.50). 


{| Niemoeller: This book contains the last 
28 sermons of the Dahlem pastor and ex- 
submarine commander who, although he 
once voted the Hitler ticket, is now in a 
Nazi concentration camp for his opposi- 
tion to Nazi domination of the churches 
and for preaching such sentiments as: 
“We can have peace only when Caesar 
does not demand what is God’s.” 


{ Zacharoff: An Americanized Ukrainian 
writer on military affairs writes the most 
sanguine book yet on Russia’s Army and 
its chances of victory. He believes that 
the blitzkrieg has hopelessly broken down 
and that the Nazis, faced with a war of 
attrition they can’t afford to fight, will 
eventually be defeated by the rising might 
of Britain and the widening scope of So- 
viet counterattacks. : 


{| Knickerbocker: The famous correspond- 
ent lists 200-odd questions most often 
asked him about the war and undertakes 
to answer them all. He opines that the 
United States should declare war on Ger- 
many now, that Hitler fears us, that we 
could win the Battle of the Atlantic, that 
we'll eventually send another AEF to Eu- 
rope, that there should be a new League 
of Nations after the war, and that with 
American help it could be made to work. 
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America in Song 


Back in the days of the clipper ship a 
sailor had to know, among other things, 
how to sing. A man who stood silent when 
work was to be done soon was looking for 
another berth, for rhythm gave precision 
to such work as hoisting heavy sails. The 
songs the sailors sang were called chanteys, 
and one of these, popular in both the 
American and British merchant marines 
100 years ago, is “Haul-away Joe,” which 


this Monday was featured by Fred War- 
ing’s Pennsylvanians in honor of Navy Day 
on their fifteen-minute Pleasure Time pro- 
gram, which advertises Chesterfields daily 
at 7 p.m. over the NBC-Red network. 
Performed in the elaborate Waring style, 
with his 55-man group of bandsmen, glee- 
club singers, and featured vocalists spread 
out before eight microphones, the arrange- 
ment nonetheless put over the simple vig- 
or of the song against an orchestral back- 
ground that simulated the lash of the 
waves. Credit for this, as for the whole 
series of ten folk songs which Waring has 
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‘When the Foeman Bares His Steel,’ 
from ‘The Pirates of Penzance’ 


Gilbert and Sullivan: Not the least of the charms of a new TREAs- 
URY OF GILBERT & SULLIVAN (Edited by Deems Taylor. 405 pages. Simon 
& Schuster, New York. $5) are the illustrations by Lucille Corcos, 33, a 
New Yorker whose work has been familiar for years to readers of fashion 


Courtesy Simon & Schuster 


‘He Is an Englishman, from 
‘H.M S. Pinafore’ 


magazines and recipients of Christmas cards. Samples are shown herewith. 


The book contains words and music, arranged with the limitations of ama- 


teur singers and pianists in mind, of 102 songs from eleven of the fourteen 


operettas on which Gilbert and Sullivan collaborated. The critic and com- 


poser Deems Taylor contributes notes on each opera. 


been featuring under the title of “Amer. 
ica, I Hear You Singing” every Monday 
since Sept. 29, goes to a member of the 
glee club who also serves as part-time ar. 
ranger. He is Tom Scott, 29-year-old Ken. 
tuckian who has known and loved Ameri. 
can folk music since, as a small child, he 
trailed around after the Negroes on his 
father’s 500-acre farm in the Blue Gragg 
country. 

Scott has called on all types of Amer. 
ican folk music for these programs: sono. 
rous songs like “Steel Lining Chant” that 
the Negro sings while working on the rail. 
road; “The Erie Canal,” an easygoing dit. 
ty dating from the heyday of that once 
vital east-west link; “Poor Wayfaring 
Stranger,” a so-called “white spiritual” 
which Scott found in an 1840 hymn book. 
and “Careless Love,” the Southern Ap. 
palachian ballad that has become so pop- 
ular in hot versions. 

For next week’s program Scott has pre- 
pared “Shenandoah,” the tragic story 
early barge men on the Missouri sang 
about a white trader who courts the 
daughter of Chief Shenandoah and leaves 
her brokenhearted. After that comes the 
loping cowboy -song, “I Ride an Old 
Paint,” followed, if Scott can find a suit- 
able one, by an Indian song. 





RECORD WEEK 


On Oct. 17 Mrs. Allen Siegal of Chicago 
was delivered of a 5-pound baby boy after 
a Caesarean operation during which she 
was distracted by listening, through ear- 
phones, to a recording of Tchaikovsky’s 
Prano Concerto No. 1 1n B-Fiat Minor. 
Mrs. Siegal and other admirers of the 
work, which as “Concerto” is a current 
song hit, will doubtless be glad to know 
that it has been recorded for Victor by 
Vladimir Horowitz and his father-in-law, 
Arturo Toscanini, with the NBC Syn- 
phony (four 12-inch records in albun, 
$4.50). Columbia presents a faithful re- 
cording of another sonorous Tchaikovsky 
warhorse, the 1812 Overture, by Artur 
Rodzinski and the Cleveland Orchestra 
(two 12-inch records in album, $2.50). 


Two recent pop albums make an in- 
teresting contrast in old and new versions 
of hot jazz. Some of the best of the current 
flood of reissues are in the Columbia Lovts 
AND Eart, dating from the 1927 collabora- 
tion of Louis Armstrong, trumpeter, and 
Earl Hines, pianist. Victor offers satisfying 
modern versions of the traditional Dixie- 
land style in Tue Birtu or THE BLUES, in 
which the Dixieland octet of the NBC 


Chamber Music Society of Lower: Basin | 


Street plays eight of what W. C. Handy 
calls “my favorite children,” including, of 
course, “St. Louis Blues” and “Memphis 
Blues.” Lena Horne, Café Society mistress 
of ceremonies, is guest soloist. (Both have 
four 10-inch records, $2.50) . 
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ART 
Which Way American Art? 


The gathering of the mourners who 
came to claim the body of Christ from the 
Cross has long been a favorite subject 
with painters. Classed generally as the 
Christian Pietas, these studies held an 
even more special interest for the painters 
of the Italian Renaissance, who produced 
many of them for church decoration. 

This same type of composition, that of 
sorrowing figures grouped around a life- 
less body, came off with first honors last 
week in Pittsburgh when Tom Loftin 
Johnson’s “American Pieta,” a somber 
scene of relatives picking up a lynched 
Negro, won the $1,000 first prize of the 
Carnegie Institute’s new “Directions in 
American Painting” show. Although the 
41-year-old Johnson was born in Denver 
and now lives in Bedford Village, N. Y., it 





was his automobile trips through the 
South—going to and from his teaching 
post at Rollins College in Winter Park, 
Fla.—which inspired his socialized “Amer- 
ican Pieta.” 

Despite Johnson’s lynching protest, 
however, “Directions in American Paint- 
ing” otherwise indicated that American 
art, as usual, is going in all directions at 
once, but that the vogue for pictures of 
social significance and propaganda seems 
to have passed. Housed until Dec. 15 in 
ten spacious galleries of the Carnegie In- 
stitute—an Italian Renaissance assort- 
ment of library, music hall, and museum 
of natural history and art—the show con- 
tains 302 pictures by as many Amer- 
icans. 

And, what is more to the point, the ex- 
hibition is likely to make even the two 
great dinosaurs in the natural history mu- 
seum downstairs sit up and take notice, 
since it represents a complete break with 








the Carnegie tradition. Heretofore, except 
when wartime conditions have prevented 
the proper shipment of art works, those 
same galleries have served as a melting 
pot for paintings by the greatest living 
artists from all over the world. 

Now that another war has made it 
necessary to suspend the famous annual 
Carnegie International Exhibition of Paint- 
ings, the institute has jumped to the 
other extreme with a show which puts 
the accent on youth. Barring all of the 
700 to 800 Americans who have shown 
in previous Carnegie Internationals, the 
all-American jury, composed of John 
O’Connor Jr., acting director of the insti- 
tute, Charles E. Burchfield, Charles Hop- 
kinson, Kenneth Hayes Miller, and Mil- 
lard Sheets, went through 4,812 paintings, 
came out with the 302 for the exhibition, 
and discovered the average age of the ex- 
hibitors was 35—fifteen years younger 
than the usual Carnegie average. 
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Perspective 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


A Sleeping Dog 


Lies New Dealers have no inten- 
tion of giving up their belief that life-in- 
surance companies should invest in com- 
mon stocks was demonstrated last week 
when, in hearings held by a New York 
State legislative committee, SEC Commis- 
sioner Sumner T. Pike aired his views once 
more. New York’s able Superintendent of 
Insurance, Lewis H. Pink, raised impres- 


- sive objections. Executives of three big 


companies were dubious or opposed. Fur- 
ther inquiry was put over until next year. 
So, for the moment, this dog sleeps again. 
Behind the scheme, in the first instance, 
is the concern some New Dealers have had 
over the failure of venture capital to flow 
into business. They have long been wor- 
ried about the fact that individual inves- 
tors do not wish to put their savings into 
common stocks. Apparently, therefore, 
they want to correct the difficulty by 
“channeling” savings entrusted to insur- 
ance companies into common stocks. They 
will not acknowledge the real reason why 
individual investors have shown so little 
interest in common stocks during recent 
years. They will not recognize that govern- 
mental policies have impaired confidence 
in the future of this kind of investment. 
The solution must be the restoration of 
confidence. It is not the palliative of using 
insurance funds to make good the failure 
of venture capital to flow. But to admit 
that this vital failure has been caused by 
lack of confidence is to admit that govern- 
ment itself is responsible for the drying up 
of venture capital. And such an admission 
will call for a drastic revision of the poli- 
cies that are at the root of the trouble. 





Pig Iron Is Pig Iron 


‘Twee weeks ago this page pointed 
out that the planners of the much-her- 
alded 10,000,000-ton expansion of steel- 
ingot capacity had made an error in their 
calculations so serious that of itself it 
promised to bar the way to steel expan- 
sion. They had neglected to contract for 
the scores of new lake ships that will be 
required to transport the ore needed to 
create and supply the proposed new facili- 
ties. Now it appears that they have over- 
looked another small matter in their ex- 
pansion plans. They have neglected to 
plan for enough blast-furnace capacity to 
produce the pig iron that the new facilities 
will require if they are to make steel. 

It is true that on July 23, months before 


the steel-ingot expansion was approved, a 
program providing for an increase of 
6,500,000 tons in blast-furnace or pig-iron 
capacity was announced. Many people, in- 
cluding some pretty close to the steel in- 
dustry, think of this blast-furnace expan- 
sion and the subsequently announced 
steel-ingot expansion as being complemen- 
tary. They are not. The blast-furnace ex- 
pansion was principally intended to make 
up for the shortage of scrap that was ap- 
parent as the existing steel mills continued 
their high rate of operations. So the 6,500,- 
000-ton blast - furnace - expansion plans 


would plainly produce almost no pig iron’ 


for making steel in any new steel mills. 

Now, under normal conditions, if you 
were planning a 10,000,000-ton expansion 
of steel-ingot capacity, you would count 
on needing 5,000,000 additional tons of 
scrap supply yearly and 5,000,000 addi- 
tional tons of pig-iron capacity. You would 
figure that way because roughly an equal 
amount of pig iron and scrap usually goes 
into ingots. So, along with the plans for a 
10,000,000-ton expansion of steel-ingot ca- 
pacity, a 5,000,000-ton expansion of pig- 
iron capacity was automatically planned. 
Or, to talk in terms that have some rela- 
tion to facts and not to fantasy, the 2,500,- 
000-ton steel-ingot expansion for which 
financing has actually been arranged to 
date, according to Jesse Jones, presumably 
provides for a 1,250,000-ton expansion of 
pig-iron capacity. But even if it has so 
provided, that 1,250,000-ton pig-iron ex- 
pansion will not provide enough pig iron 
to enable the new 2,500,000-ton-capacity 
steel-ingot plants to turn out steel. 

How do we know that? We know it be- 
cause we know that there is a painful 
shortage of scrap. To the extent that scrap 
is not available, a greater proportion of 
pig iron must be used in turning out steel 
ingots. It was largely to make up for the 
deficit in scrap consumed by existing steel 
mills that the 6,500,000 tons of new pig- 
iron capacity was planned. It is evident, 
then, that the proportions traditionally al- 
lotted to pig-iron capacity and steel-ingot 
capacity in the past were thrown out of 
kilter when the scrap shortage showed up. 
If they had not been, it would have been 
unnecessary to provide more pig-iron ca- 
pacity. Yet so far as is known, the new 
plans provide for pig-iron capacity and 
steel-ingot capacity in the same propor- 
tions as those which existed in the steel in- 
dustry before the scrap shortage appeared. 
Which means that current plans will pro- 
duce an insufficient pig-iron capacity. 

Well, then, can the 1,250,000-ton expan- 
sion of pig-iron capacity presumably de- 


signed to provide pig iron for the new 
2,500,000-ton steel-ingot expansion be sup- 
plemented out of the 6,500,000-ton expan- 
sion of pig-iron capacity announced last 
July? It cannot. To repeat, that 6,500, 
000-ton expansion was planned largely so 
that existing steel-plant capacity could 
continue at its present level of operations, 
The OPM recognized at the time that ex- 
pansion was announced that, if steel-ingot 
capacity was to be expanded, a “still larger 
increase. in pig-iron capacity would be 
necessary .. .” Moreover, there is the stub- 
born fact that the demand for pig iron for 
uses other than steelmaking has been 
expanding under wartime requirements, 
When, therefore, the need for pig iron that 
does not go into steel increases, and the 
need for pig iron that is consumed by ex- 
isting steel plants also increases, it does 
not seem probable that there will be any 
left-overs from the 6,500,000-ton pig-iron 
capacity expansion to meet the require- 
ments created by new steel-ingot plant. 

One last fact remains to complete the 
picture of muddling. There isn’t going to 
be a 6,500,000-ton expansion of pig-iron 
capacity after all. On October 22, Jesse 
Jones announced that the total of new pig- 
iron capacity to be financed by the gov- 
ernment was only 5,400,000 tons. He de- 
clared that expansion of this particular ‘ 
type was pretty close to completion. At 
one time, he explained, the OPM. had 
talked about 6,500,000 tons. But it had 
“never been specific.” 

Pig iron is scarcely a subject for vague 
musings. When a pig-iron shortage ap- 
pears it is going to be one of the most un- 
comfortably specific facts that the Admin- 
istration has ever faced. 





Not A Defense Measure 
J ohn Love of The Cleveland Press 


keeps a more than watchful eye on busi- 
ness doings on our northern border. He has 
recently made two keen observations 
about the still kicking St. Lawrence proj- 
ect. Why, he asks, does the Administration 
still favor building a great power project 
there when the War Department has an- 
nounced that it will put no ordnance 
plants east and north of Euclid and Ra- 
venna, Ohio, because they would be in a 
vulnerable area? 

And why does the Administration favor 
canalizing the St. Lawrence for big ships 
when canal traffic dwindles during wars? 
In the last war traffic on existing St. Law- 
rence canals declined. It is going down 
now. Traffic through the Panama Canal is 
also dropping. That is because canal traffic 
is too slow for war necessities. Ships can’t 
afford to spend the time that canals re- 
quire. Other and faster means of transpor- 
tation must be used whenever possible. 

Add these new ones to the long list of 
reasons why the St. Lawrence project is 
not a real defense measure. 
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PRESTONE ANTI-FREEZE 


“PRESTONE” ANTI-FREEZE is going aloft in 
many of America’s new liquid-cooled fight- 
ing planes . . . playing a vital part in their 
performance...and in the nation’s defense! 


GETTING THERE “fustest with the mostest men” is 
the idea behind Uncle Sam’s motorized troops. 
The “Prestone” anti-freeze in their transport and 
supply trucks will never fail them! 


UNCLE SAM’S NAVY is 
the most powerful 
afloat. “Prestone” an- 
ti-freeze helps keepour 
ships in fighting trim! 
USS. Ranger, aircraft 
carrier, shown above, 
is one of the many 
naval vessels whose 
mechanism is pro- 
tected by “Prestone” 
anti-freeze. 





MANY OF THE ARMY’S HIGH SPEED 
TANKS and tough reconnaissance 
cars depend on the one shot, winter 
long protection of “Prestone” anti- 
freeze ... because it will not boil away! 


OUR SPEEDY PATROL TORPEDO BOATS... .“mosqui- 
toes” with a lethal sting . . . are given absolute pro- 
tection from freeze-up with dependable “Prestone” 
anti-freeze. 


IF YOU CAN'T GET “PRESTONE” ANTI- ee 


Romenber thit 


still available to American motorists. But we suggest that you buy without delay. The 


In addition to the dem 


ands made on 


“Prestone” anti-freeze, thousands of tons 
of raw materials necessary for its manufacture are now being used in making vital 
defense equipment of many different kinds. Some of the uses to which these raw 
materials are being put were born in the laboratory but a short time ago. 

Despite these heavy defense requirements, quantities of ““Prestone” anti-freeze are 


supply may not be sufficient to meet all civilian needs. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


The word “‘Prestone’”’ is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Company, Ine. 
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Words gust can’t describe the goodness of Old 
Taylor. You have to taste this magnificent 
whiskey to know how truly fine a Kentucky 





bourbon can be. But once you do, 


you'll understand why a master 


distiller, the late Colonel E. H. 
Taylor Jr., selected Old Taylor as 
his prize whiskey and proudly 


signed it with his name. 






Copyright 1941 
National Distillers Products Corporation 
New York 






" This is the home of Old Taylor, and within 
‘its ivy-covered walls no whiskey other than 
} Qld Taylor has ever been made. ~~ 


Jae 








